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BEFORE THE LAST BOMB FALLS... 


* * * 


* * 


American air bases have been bombed in this war and 
they will be bombed again. But they don’t stay bombed. 
Almost before the last bomb strikes — while our 
fighter planes and anti-aircraft batteries are still taking 
vengeance in the sky —a helmeted soldier drives his 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor on the field. He is master 
of a steel brute built to conquer the toughest earth- 
moving jobs. In front of the great bulldozer-blade, tons 
of dirt and rock tumble back into bomb craters, And in 
a matter of hours—not weeks—the base is ready again. 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors, Motor Graders, 
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Engines and Electric Sets are helping in the fight 
on hundreds of fronts. They’re breaking trails for 
troops, building and repairing military roads and 
landing fields, hauling big guns, powering searchlights, 
clearing beach-heads, supplying power for Navy and 
Coast Guard craft. 

The machines we make are on war duty. “Caterpillar” 
men will keep on building them night and day, and 
“Caterpillar” dealers will keep them delivering full 
power, for this one all-important purpose, until the big 
job is done. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY WAR BONDS! 
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IT CAN BE TOLD 


The Johnson Light Machine 
Gun has been adopted by 
the United States Marine 
Paratroops. 


Additional information and 
descriptive matter on request. 


JOHNSON AUTOMATICS, INC. 
84 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOON WINCH TRUCK 


MILITARY VEHICLES 


OF ALL TYPES 


Combat Tanks ... Armored Cars Airplane Crash Trucks 
. . . Fire Equipment 





Scout Cars ... Reconnaissance Cars 
Officers Cars ... Ambulances Airplane Wrecking Trucks 

Mobile Machine Shops Mobile Aircraft Machine Shops 
Mobile Oxygen Generator Units 


Mobile Water Purification Units 


Artillery Tractors for Guns of All Sizes 
High Speed Track Laying 


Artillery Tractors Air Field Rotary 
Captive Balloon Winches Snow Removal Equipment 
Air Field Service Tractors Air Field Fuel Servicing Trucks 


We are Specialists in the Design and Production of Military Transportation Equipment 


MARMON-HERRINGTON CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL-WHEEL-DRIVE VEHICLES AND HIGH SPEED TRACK LAYING VEHICLES 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
Purveyors to U. S. Marine Corps, U. S. Navy, U. S. Army and Many Foreign Governments 
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THE JAPANESE ARMY 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL PAUL W. THOMPSON 
(Courtesy of the Infantry Journal, May, 1942) 


N PART ONE, we followed the Jap through his ad- 

venture in China, attempting to put a finger on such 

incidents as would throw light on his characteristics 
and so enable us to know him better. That will be our 
technique in this, the Malayan Campaign. We shall 
attempt to develop the campaign in general outline, and 
then to go deeper into certain illuminating incidents. 

But before we return to battle let us first take a look at 
the physical aspects of the Malayan peninsula. The 
peninsula has a mass of low but rugged mountains for 
a backbone. The mountain mass is ringed by coastal 
plains, narrow on the east, and wide on the west and 
south. The coastal plains are cut by many rivers and 
creeks and there are many swamps. The eastern coast, 
facing on the South China Sea, is regular. Its beaches 
are sandy and gently sloping and are backed up by rows 
of coconut palms or bushes. The western coast, facing 
on the Straits of Malacca, is less regular, and is in- 
dented by many small inlets and harbors. Almost 
everywhere along the western coast, the mangrove for- 
ests extend down to the water’s edge. 

Malaya has a hot, humid, seasonless climate. The 
temperature by day normally reaches 100 degrees, but 
the nights are relatively cool (perhaps seventy degrees). 
The rainfall is of the order of 200 inches per year. The 
campaign took place during the monsoon season. There 
were frequent rains and many overcast days but by and 
large the weather was fair. 

Originally Malaya was covered completely by dense 
tropical forests. That is the condition today through the 
mountainous interior, but on the coastal plains and par- 
ticularly on the westerm plain the inhabitants have 
cleared large areas. In the northern states, particularly 
in the state of Kedah, most of the cleared areas have 
been put to rice cultivation. Further south, particularly 
in the states of Perak and Selangor, are the rubber 
plantations, well-kept with their trees spaced out along 
regular lines. In the southernmost state, Johore, the 
terrain is low and flat, and much of it is still covered 
by the jungle. In short, the rice granary of the peninsula 
is the state of Kedah. The center of the rubber industry 
is Kuala Lumpur in Selangor. The center of the 
fabulously rich tin-mining industry is Ipoh, in Perak. 


There are goldmines near Raub, and iron mines (Japa- 
nese-managed) near Kuantan, on the eastern coast. 
Malaya was the richest of Crown Colonies. 

A graphic description of some of the minor discom- 
forts incident to jungle fighting in Malaya is at hand in 
a dispatch to the London Sunday Express: 

As he (the soldier) struggles beneath the boughs he 
will see them suddenly covered with red ants running 
from hidden places. They have furiously gleaming 
black eyes, red mandibles. They drop all over him and 
search for bare flesh. An ant will bite till it is killed. 

But the ants are not so bad as the brown leeches. 
Upon the leaves and grass-stalks they stand on their 
tails—some scarcely thicker than a thread, some an 
inch and a half long. 

If they cannot find a way through your boots or 
puttees, they climb your legs to your knees: get at you 
they will. If one bites you others attacking later will 
descend at once upon the sore first made. They hang in 
clusters on the body. A leech’s bite causes irritation for 
days. ’ 

The forest vegetation itself is more than a hindrance. 

There are trees that grow long slender tendrils armed 

with talon-thorns that cling sharply to anything that 

runs into them. 

The population of Malaya is about 5,500,000. It is a 
mixed population, consisting roughly of two-fifths Ma- 
layans (happy and indolent), two-fifths Chinese (small 
business men) and one-fifth Indians. There was on the 
peninsula a handful of Europeans (about 18,000). There 
were also a very few Japs. It turned out that these 
very few Japs had made it a point to know everything 
about their particular parts of the country. And so 
while negligible in numbers they were by no means 
negligible in influence on the campaign, as we shall see. 
The mass of the population was indifferent to the war. 
The people were spectators of, rather than participants in, 
the drama that swept around them. 

The most highly developed part of the peninsula, the 
western coastal plain, is traversed throughout its length 
by a railway and by a macadam highway, both of which 
have their southern termini at Singapore. A _ fairly 
dense net of subsidiary and “estate” roads serves the 
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region. The western coast, with its many inlets and 
harbors, supports an active fishing and shipping business. 

The narrow eastern coastal plain is inhabited chiefly 
by Malays and is far less extensively developed than 
the other coast. There are few roads on the eastern 
coast, and none running its length. However, as the 
Japs were to demonstrate, the terrain is by no means 
impassible to foot troops and animal-drawn transport. 

The terrain along the Kedah-Thailand border at the 
far northern end of the theater of operations demands 
our special attention. That border is formed essentially 
of the mountainous divide. Only two passes of any im- 
portance cross the divide. Through one of these passes, 
the chief one, run the main railway and highway which 
traverse the length of the western coastal plain. These 
important lines of communication—all-important is really 
the word as the campaign was to show—lead directly to 
Singora, on the eastern coast of Thailand. Through 
the other pass, runs a good road connecting the western 
coastal plain with another easternmost Thai port, Patani. 
These two passes form the gateway into northwestern 
Malaya. 








In general, communications from west coast to east 
coast are few. One significant item is the railway that 
runs southwest from Kota Bahru directly through the 
mountain mass to a junction with the main west-coast 
railway line at Gemas, in Johore. Along the Kota Bahru- 
Gemas railway line are many tunnels and bridges—a 
natural set-up, one would think, for demolition engineers. 
The other significant item in east-west communications 





is the Kuantan-Kuala Lumpur road. 
Rice and fish are the food staples in Malaya—as in - 
Japan. At the time of the campaign, the rice paddies 





generally were dry, and hence they constituted no im- 
portant obstacle to cross-country movement. The fishing 
activities of the Malayans influenced the campaign not 
only from the standpoint of food supply, but also from 
the standpoint of providing a supply of small boats. We 
shall see how the Japs profited by that circumstance. 
Similarly, they profited from the fact that the Malayans 
are a bicycle-riding people. 

The Jap plan for the Malayan campaign involved a 
main-effort drive down the well-developed west coast, 
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and secondary drives down the east coast and down the 
Kota Bahru-Gemas railway. The main-effort drive was 
to be fed from the portheads of Singora and Patani, 
which being in Thailand were there for the taking, and 
which as we have seen were at the head of lines of com- 
munications leading directly into the heart of western 
Malaya. The secondary drives were to be fed from a 
porthead to be established at Kota Bahru, and perhaps 
from other portheads further south. The importance of 
the passes along the Thai border and of the defection 
of Thailand, in the Japanese plan, is evident. 

As for forces involved, the best estimates indicate that 
the Japs employed a total of six infantry divisions and 
one tank regiment (150 tanks) in the campaign. Most 
of this force—perhaps all except two divisions—was 
employed in the west-coast drive down from Patani and 





Singora. 

The British, or Imperials, are believed to have em- 
ployed a total of four infantry divisions, some of them 
perhaps under strength. Of these divisions, one (the 
18th) was English, two (the 9th and 11th) were Indian, 
and one (the 8th) was Australian. There were also a 


few native Malayan troops on the Imperial side. 





The air belonged to the Japs, particularly after they 
had seized the airfields at Kota Bahru and Alor Star. It 
has been estimated that the Jap air strength consisted 
of a total of 300 planes, of which perhaps one-third were 
fighters. Except for occasional specific actions of no 
great significance, Imperial airpower was negligible. 

The vital significance of the Singora-Patani portheads 
to the Japanese plan was shown during the first few 
days of the campaign, when the Imperial high command 
decided to shoot the works in an attempt to disrupt the 
steady flow of men and matériel into those ports. The 
result of the attempt was the tragic loss of the battleship 
Prince of Wales and the battle cruiser Repulse and, 
perforce, the delivery into Japanese hands of control of 
the surface of the China Sea. With control both of the 
air and of the seas to the east, there was nothing to stop 
Japanese traffic to the eastern coasts of Malaya and 
Thailand. 

But to cast up the balance of the opposing ground 
forces is not to convey the complete picture. The Japa- 
nese poured their forces in at the critical points—chiefly 
those along the Kedah-Thailand border. But Imperial 
strength was, at the start of the campaign, distributed 
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over the entire peninsula. Indian troops—perhaps one 
of the Indian divisions—were guarding the northern 
frontier, including the beaches near Kota Bahru. A large 
part of the total Imperial strength, including the Aus- 
tralian division, was in the southern state of Johore and 
even in Singapore. Thus, while in total ground forces 
involved there was no great disparity between the Im- 
perials and the Japs, at most points of actual contact the 
Japs enjoyed a material numerical superiority. 

On the tactical side the campaign was an excellent 
example of “jungle warfare” and of the use of water- 
Ways as arteries of communication and movement. 
Through the campaign there was none, or practically 
none, of the fanatic frontal charges which characterized 
Jap tactics in North China. In Malaya it was a case of 
constant infiltration and constant small-scale envelopment. 


Many of the envelopments were over water and in- 
volved landings behind the Imperial front. In these 
water-land operations the experience gained along the 
Yangtze River and elsewhere in China (described in 
Part One) no doubt was of real value, but most of the 
Malayan landings had a character uniquely their own. 
In China the landings habitually were made under the 
guns of the navy. The same was true of the basic land- 
ing at Kota Bahru where half a dozen Jap troop trans- 
ports stood offshore while the troops reached the beaches 
in various types of special landing crafts. 

But most of the tactical landings involved in the en- 
velopments under discussion occurred on the western coast 
where, of course, there was no Jap naval support. These 
landings generally were small in size—perhaps a com- 
pany or two or at the most a battalion. The Japs made 
great use of what they found locally in the way of float- 
ing craft—and in view of the size of the Malayan fishing 
fleet what they found was considerable. In addition there 
is evidence that a few special landing craft, motorized 
and with a capacity of as many as 100 men each, were 
transported overland from Singora for use along the 
western coast. 

There are at hand several eyewitness descriptions to 
aid us in getting a picture of what one of these water- 
land envelopment expeditions looked like while on the 
boats. According to one account, “.... the landings are 
made at night from barges ... [which] . . . are towed 
down from farther north by tugs or launches in convoys 
of twelve or fourteen. The landing craft use their own 
motors only when fairly near the shore. These barges 

. are of special design. . . . Native craft are also fre- 
quently used.” Another account describes a convoy of 
“..., about a dozen small craft, consisting of barges and 
sampans, some of which were equipped with outboard 
motors.” This particular convoy is described as “creeping 
along” until within range of “our artillery.” As the artil- 
lery opened up the convoy is described as breaking up 
and withdrawing seaward with all speed—where, out of 
range, the Japs are described as “heaving to among the 
fishing traps and stealing the fish caught by the Malays.” 


A characteristic of the Japanese landings was the evi- 
dent use of alternate objectives. There are several in- 
stances in which a convoy, encountering resistance at one 
point on the coast, moved up or down coast to another 


more favorable point. Thus was the principle of infiltration 
applied to tactical landings. 

The spectacle of numerous small landings being made 
down a coast off which the British navy was operating 
raises the question as to what the navy was doing during 
the landings. The answer seems to lie in the stealth with 
which the expeditions were conducted. As noted, the 
convoys consisted of small craft many of which had 
been commandeered from the natives. The convoys 
moved close to shore and among the fishing fleets so that 
it was difficult for the British to spot them. Furthermore 
much of the movement was at night, and indeed there 
are instances in which entire convoys entered inlets and 
kept under the cover of the mangrove trees during the 
day. In any event the fact remains that the Japs were 
able to use a body of water which they did not in general 
control, for their tactical envelopments. 

To clarify the tactical effect of these water-ground 
envelopments, the best we can do is to consider a con- 
crete case. A pertinent one is the operation leading to 
the fall of the tin-mining center of Ipoh in Perak. Re 
ferring to the map, let us reconstruct that operation in 
so far as is possible with details now available. 

The situation north of Ipoh on December 20 was 
about this: The Japs operating out of the base at Sin- 
gora-Patani were advancing south in two main columns 
along roads as indicated. Imperial forces were opposing 
these advances with fair success. From all appearances 
the Imperials were set to make a major stand along a 
line anchored in the mountains northeast of Kuala Kan- 
gsar and extending westward across the Perak River. 
This was the situation until December 22. On (or about) 
that date there was a Jap landing near Port Weld, and 
soon there was another near Sitiawan. It is likely that 
neither of these landings was in great force—perhaps 
a battalion at Port Weld and even a smaller force at 
Sitiawan. But all available Imperials were committeed 
up front and there was no reserve available with which 
to meet the threat to flank and rear. The choice of the 
Imperials was to withdraw or to be destroyed. They 
chose to withdraw—only to have the essentials of the 
situation reenacted at points farther south. 

Illustrated by this account is the fact that the strategic 
flanks of the imperial forces in Malaya were hanging 
in thin air. This is noteworthy, since there is a tendency 
to assume that any flank which rests on a sea which is in 
turn under friendly control is secure. Actually against 
an enemy schooled in the water-ground tactics of the 
Japs such flank is secure only as long as forces sufficient 
to guard the coastline in the rear are available. The Im- 
perial west flank in Malaya may as well have been rest- 
ing on the crest of an undulating hill within a thousand 
yards of the main enemy forces. 

Incidentally, following the fall of Kuala Kangsar the 
Japs converted the Perak River into a thoroughfare. 
Commandeering native boats, they used the river for 
transporting supplies and troops toward the new fronts 
to the south. Thus once again was demonstrated the 
Jap proclivity for capitalizing directly on waterways. 
Certainly, anyone who has considered waterways solely 
as obstacles must change his ways of thinking. 
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The Japanese advance down the western coastal plain 
was generally along the main north-and-south roads and 
The actual fighting, however, occurred largely 
The 


railway. 
in the fields and jungles adjacent to the roads. 
situation appears similar to that of the Louisiana maneu- 
ver country. 

In this connection it is to be recalled that much of the 
coastal plain area in Malaya has been cleared. The rice 
paddies of the northern state of Kedah were dry at the 
time of the campaign. The rubber-tree stands of the 
southern states are well-kept forests, traversed by roads 
and trails. Even the jungles while impassable for ve- 
hicles, are crossed and crisscrossed by lanes and paths 
which may be negotiated by properly trained men. 

As indicated by the title of this article, the Jap army 
is tailor-made for the Far East. The six-or-so divisions 
employed in Malaya obviously were tailor-made for 
that part of the Far East. There is no doubt but that 
the Japs had been training for this type of warfare for a 
long time. They had all the answers to all the little 
problems. For example, the Jap soldier was very lightly 
clothed: often with a one-piece short jumper, and rub- 
ber shoes. Incidentally, and no doubt intentionally, this 
uniform made the Jap soldier practically indistinguish- 
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able from the ordinary Malayan plantation worker—a 
fact which was a constant source of trouble and danger 
to the Imperials who could never bring themselves to 
shooting indiscriminately at any and all suspicious tar- 
gets. Incidentally again, the Australian later went into 
battle stripped to the waist; but this had the earmarks 
of an expedient and not of a planned procedure as in the 
case of the Japs and their jumpers. 

The Jap troops operating off the roads were also 
lightly armed: generally with tommyguns and light mor- 
tars. They carried relatively large supplies of ammu- 
nition but were not burdened with anything else. Ap- 
parently they made a practice of living off the country— 
a practice which in Malaya should be quite simple for 
troops who can get along on rice alone. Indeed, it is 
entirely likely that the invaders did better than get along 
on rice alone, for the Imperial practice on abandoning 
plantations, depots, and the like, was to distribute the 
edible stores to the natives through the countryside. 
It is unlikely that the Japs failed to note and appreciate 
this practice. 

Indeed, reports at the time described one favorite Jap 
practice on occupying an area. First, patrols were sent 
out to insure that no Imperial troops were still around. 
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Then the practice was “to send a requisitioning party 
who demand everything they need, including food, live- 
stock, shoes, and bicycles. . . . If the Malayans are un- 
willing to surrender their goods the Japs do not hesitate 
to threaten to use force.” 

Meanwhile, the countryside itself afforded more than 
rice. There is an account, for example, of twelve Eng- 
lishmen who became separated from their command dur- 


ing the early fighting near the Thailand border and who . 


made their way two hundred miles south through the 
jungle subsisting entirely on tropical fruits such as 
bananas and papayas. It is to be assumed that the Japs 
could do as well. 

“Infiltration” or “jungle warfare” are the words gen- 
erally applied to the actual fighting off the roads as it 
occurred throughout Malaya. The basic Jap tactic in- 
volved extreme decentralization: giving a small unit or 
even an individual soldier an objective and telling it or 
him to get there. In the process of getting there the Jap 
practice was constantly to seek to slip through, or if at- 
tack was necessary to make it from a flank. All accounts 
agree on the reluctance of the Japs to push ahead front- 
ally. No reliable account mentions any important Jap 
bayonet charges. 

Thus in the Malayan jungles the Japs substituted 
patience and cunning for the recklessness which some- 
times characterized their actions in China. Patience and 
cunning—there are many examples to illustrate. On one 
occasion, a British headquarters was surprised when a 
single Jap soldier bobbed up from the middle of a la- 
goon where according to their calculations he must have 
been lying motionless for at least six hours. On another 
occasion a party of Britishers were greeted by a bunch 
of muddy individuals who ran forward yelling “We are 
Indians.” The British did not fall for that one, however. 

The Japanese training appears to have emphasized 
working from tree tops. Sniping became a normal 
hazzard to the Imperials, and the picking off of snipers 
an important business. There are many examples on 
record. One case which made the dispatches involved 
an Australian who was shot in the heel while standing 
in a three-foot trench. This incident not only illustrates 
the sniping angle but possibly also the caliber of Japa- 
nese marksmanship. 

One significant aspect of this jungle fighting was that 
it continued more or less on twenty-four-hour basis. 
“Inmost war,” says the special correspondent of the 
London Times, with the British forces in Malaya, “the 
soldier has been reasonably certain that his rear was 
secure, even if there was a danger to his flank. In this 
campaign, the soldier has always felt, even at night, that 
danger lay all around him, and that he was liable to be 
cut off at any moment of the day or night.” Another 
account mentions the necessity for “fighting by day, and 
digging weapons-pits and slit trenches for protection 
against dive bombers by night.” A medico, receiving 
a group of casualties after a month of campaiging, re- 
marked how they all “dropped off to sleep, even before 
they could be given something to eat.” It was, all acounts 
agree, a “nerve-wracking” form of warfare. 

The ability of the Japs to find their way through the 
jungles has been the cause for considerable speculation. 


The answer seems to lie in fifth columnists who in the 
crisis turned out to be proficient guides. There never 
has been much Japanese immigration into Malaya, but 
the immigrants who came apparently came for a pur- 
pose. An an example of their proficiency, the Jap ma- 
neuver north of Kuantan on the east coast may be cited. 
At the time (about January 3) the Japs were advancing 
straight down the coast, overland, on that town. It hap- 
pened that the country immediately to the north of the 


- town was difficult—but it could be by-passed through 


use of some little-known trails to the west. Sure as 
shooting, when the invaders came to the point, thirty 
miles north of the town where the trails branch off they 
unerringly took them, made all the turns correctly, and 
arrived in the town in due course. A barber sent into 
this village, a fisherman into that one, and so on—that 
method probably served the Japs better than the most 
elaborate map collection. 

The most effective answer devised by the Imperials 
for the infiltration tactics was the ambush. ‘““Ambushes 
from behind a screen of jungle, surprise attacks through 
shady rubber plantations, skirmishes by night. . . .” So 
begins a typical dispatch from the front. 

It is clear that this Malayan jungle warfare was of a 
type to put a premium on those presonal characteristics 
which the Japanese soldier has in generous measure. The 
commanding general of British forces in northern Malaya 
summarized them expertly when he said: “The Japanese 
are very formidable opponents. They combine the cun- 
ning and resourcefulness of the tribesmen of the North- 
west Frontier of India with the discipline and direction 
of a modern army.” Incidentally, in the same interview 
the general threw some additional light on the personal- 
ity of the Japanese army officer when he told how two 
of them had been captured while attempting to land on 
the western coast. The two were dressed as Malayans 
—but they still carried with them their long two-handed 
Samurai sabers! 

In the Jap advance as Malayan bicycle seen (and 
there were many to be seen) was a bicycle commandeered. 
After a few days of campaigning, the sight of Japanese 
patrols and units wheeling down the jungle lanes became 
commonplace. As an afterthought, perhaps, commandeered 
is too harsh a word. It is possible that the Japs paid 
for the bikes they took—paid for them in crisp, new 
Malayan notes, printed in Japan. The Jap soldiers were 
well-heeled with this bogus currency. 

Another manifestation of the jungle fighting and the 
constant envelopments was the frequent isolation of Im- 
perial units. However when units found themselves 
isolated they often were able to turn the jungle to their 
own purposes. The men would dissolve into it and many 


of them eventually made their ways back to the Imperial 


lines. 

In this jungle war, there was little artillery action. 
Ground observation of fire was almost impossible, tar- 
gets often were uncertain, and problems of transporta- 
tion were formidable. On the other hand, in almost every 
action, there was extensive use of mortars. Meanwhile, 
the Jap air force, even with its complete command of the 
air was unable normally to enter the battle directly al- 
though it did subject trains and rear establishments to 
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severe pounding. As the campaign moved south into 
the more open spaces of Selangor, artillery, planes, and 
tanks came more prominently into the picture. 

It will be discerned that the real purpose of the Jap 
jungle attacks was to keep the Imperial troops engaged, 
and so to prevent interference with the west-coast land- 
ings. The Imperial withdrawals were due not to reverses 
in the jungle fighting but to the fact that flanks and rear 
were constantly menaced by the landings. 

The Japanese tactics thus involved bringing about an 
Imperial withdrawal through a combination frontal- 
flanking attack. As the withdrawal proceeded the Japs 
normally brought up along the roads their vehicles and 
trains—including the frequently mentioned “light arm- 
ored cars, special two-man carriers, and light tankettes.” 

The character of the fighting changed to accord with 
changes in the terrain as the campaign moved into the 
relatively open, relatively well-developed areas of the 
state of Selangor. Thus the first mention of Jap tanks 
in action came on January 2, in a correspondent’s report 
to the London Times, datelined Kuala Lumpur. At that 


time the Imperials, having abandoned Ipoh, were fight- 
ing delaying actions along the lower Perak River down 
which the Japs continued to float their boats and rafts. 
... had 


The correspondent’s report had it that the Japs 


armored carriers 


brought up field artillery 
and in 


light tanks armed with Bren or antitank guns... 
occasional engagements on the roads had used medium 
tanks probably of seven tons or more.” 

The references to tanks and to the changing character 
of the fighting brings us to the Slim River area, fifty miles 
north of the peninsular capital, Kuala Lumpur. By Janu- 
ary 9 the Imperials were back along the Slim River where 
they prepared to make their first serious stand since the 
evacuation of Ipoh. This was to be the battle for Kuala 
Lumpur, the rubber capital of the world and an important 
center of communications in its own right. Hopes were 
high that here at last the invader would be halted. But 
here was the place where the Japs finally took the wraps 
off their tanks. “Whereas until now enemy tanks have 
played a secondary role,” says the Times correspondent, 
“coming into action on the roads after small infantry units 
with tommyguns have penetrated a substantial distance 
ahead, the tanks on January 9 formed the spearhead of 
the attack... .” 

As for the attack itself, it “. . . was launched in the 
early morning under the cover of darkness. As a result, 
it has been difficult to establish exactly the number of 
enemy units taking part. It seems, however, that at 
least six light two-man tanks, twelve medium tanks of 
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about twelve tons, and some even heavier tanks, attack- 
ing in that order, took part in the attack... . Using an 
estate road, they came around our advance posts on the 
main road where we had antitank guns ready, joined 
the main road some distance in the rear, and advanced 
down it for some distance, shelling and machine-gunning 
our men and their vehicles. Then again they took to 
open country and attacked our positions on a bridge 
over the Slim River. Our three-inch guns, firing at 
point-blank ranges, accounted for two, and _ possibly 
three, of the medium tanks. Each [Jap] tank carried 
carried one cannon of about two-inch caliber, and two 
machine guns, and had a crew of four or five men... .” 
The correspondent quoted just above goes on to de- 
scribe how the Jap attack was carried out “in the usual 
Jap fashion,” and was “accompanied by much shouting 
of Banzai! and much waving of flags.” Another. usual 
development was the isolating of some British and Indian 
troops north of the Slim River. Once more as usual 
many of these troops “succeeded in making their way 
to the south. Some of them came down the railway and 
some through the jungle and nearly all had to swim 
across the Slim River” before rejoining their units. 


The action along the Slim River took place on Janu- 
ady 9. During the ensuing week the withdrawal con- 


tinued with no major actions developing. On January 
16 a new element entered the picture: the Australian 
division, which had been engaged in preparing defen- 
sive works in Johore. “As the Australians neared the 
lines, they met British and Indian troops who had been 
fighting for five weeks. Their tired and lined faces lit 
up at the sight of this unexpected relief.” The general 
idea at the time seemed to be that the Australians would 
beat the Japs at their own game: jungle fighting. “Gen- 
eral Gordon-Bennett [Australian commander] told the 
correspondents that the Australians were guerrilla fight- 
ers by nature and training, and were going into battle 
in full confidence, but not blind optimism, believing that 
they had the answer to the Japanese problem. . . . They 
know that the Japs were not as good as many believed. 
Man for man the Australians were better... .” 
However, the first Australian brush was with Jap 
tanks, not Jap jungle fighters. The affair developed just 
south of the Muar River and again it was a case of a 
position which the Imperials hoped desperately to hold. 
With their main drive down through Gemas held up 
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the Japs as always shifted to the coastal flank which in 
this case brought them to the Muar River area. On 
January 17 a single Australian battalion was sent to 
hold the main road leading south from Muar. The bat- 
talion took up a position nine miles south of the town. 
At dawn the next morning (January 18) the Japs at- 
tacked straight down the road with about ten medium 
(12-ton) tanks. The tanks were out in front, apparently 
traveling down the road in file. The Australians on 
their part had emplaced and carefully concealed two 
antitank guns, each just off the road a hundred yards 


or so apart. Each of the guns commanded a long length 


of straight road. 
The first gun allowed six tanks to pass down the road 


[again the special correspondent of the London Times 
speaking] and it was actually the rear gun that was the 
first to go into action. These men, tense with expectancy, 
waited until the leading tank was only 30 yards away. 
Then, with loud shouts of “Whacko,” they let the Japa- 
nese have everything they had got. The tanks were 
close behind each other in a steep cutting where they 
could not turn around, and the gun had a perfect field 


of fire. Five tanks were picked off one after the other, 
several caught fire, and the ammunition they were carry- 
ing began to explode. The sixth tank was screened by 
the others and the gun could not sight it effectively, so 
one of the Australians picked up two hand grenades, ran 
alongside the burning tanks, and threw the grenades 
under the sixth tank and put it out of action. Most of 
the Japanese crews were killed inside the tank. A few 
got out but were picked off by by rifle fire. Meanwhile 
the first gun farther up the road had let loose against the 
four remaining tanks, which were also close behind 
each other. Again they were picked off, one after the 
other. 

The successful ambush was climaxed according to the 
Times account by a “remarkable incident.” Out of one of 
the disabled tanks climbed an officer in European uni- 
form. He seized a bicycle which had been tied to the 
rear of the tank and “made off up the road.” This was 
typical of the many evidences of German observers or 
advisers operating with the Jap ground forces in Malaya. 

Following the loss of their tanks, the Japs south of 


(Continued on page 61) 
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The Future of the Defense Battalion 


By CapTAIN R. D. HEINL, Jr., U.S.M.C. 


N times like the present, it is a bold man who will in- 

dulge in speculation—at least audibly or in print— 

as to the future of anything. Particularly anything 
having to do with the science of war. Yet the impulse 
is universal. Where are we going?’ everyone asks; in 
the basic and time-honored military subdivisions such as 
the infantry and light artillery, answers are already to be 
obtained, even as the aviation-picture is rapidly clearing. 
But in more specialized and rarified realms the solution 
is not always so plain. What, for example, is going to 
happen to the defense battalion? 

Like Jack’s beanstalk and Uncle Tom’s Topsy, the 
defense battalion has “just growed” at a prodigious rate. 
Within the memory of living, in fact, of vigorous and 
young men, there were no such things as defense battal- 
ions, and even the changes which have altered and 
modified them since inception have come so bewilderingly 
fast that it is hard to keep up. The latest, that is, the 
adoption of sets of alternative tables providing for vary- 
ing internal composition and armament of defense bat- 
talions—in effect, for several different kinds—has only 
added to the complexity of the situation, while, on the 
other hand, it indicates a fundamental conflict which has 
not been yet resolved. 

This conflict arises from the fact that while all de- 
fense battalions are substantially and at grass-roots alike, 
no two islands or defensive localities present the prob- 
lems or requirements, and, to call on a single type of or- 
ganization, even with such flexibility as our varying 
types of tables now allow it, to meet every possible prob- 
lem in base-defense is rather like the legendary Quar- 
termaster clothing-room feat of making a giant and a 
dwarf wear the same sizes. With the advent of war, this 
problem has been enormously complicated by the in- 
creased number of points which must be defended and 
the endless opportunity of seizure of others. After the 
peace, while matters will naturally be more stabilized, 
our international responsibilities, in the way of occupa- 
tion and defense of advanced bases, may be expected 
to be considerably heavier than they were, say, in 1939. 
All these factors will affect the future of base-defense 
plans and organizations. 

There are, in addition, certain technical advances 
which, even since 1939 and the first defense battalions, 
have much altered the situation. Outstanding among 
these is the advance in radio-detection and air-warning 
devices which bid fair under favorable conditions even- 
tually to eliminate sea or air-borne surprise and thus to 
strengthen immeasurably the hand of any defending 
force. Another important development for base-defense 
artillerymen is the Army’s new 155-mm. gun, M-1, whose 
excellent mobility and greatly enhanced range, make it 
ideal for the defense battalion. Other technical advances 
are in progress along the whole line, ranging from the 
90-mm. antiaircraft gun to the greatly improved auto- 





matic cannon which may now form a much-needed inter- 
mediate group of weapons between the machine-gun and 
the large-caliber antiaircraft defenses. The final ad- 
vance—or in this instance, lesson now being learned—is 
the necessity for attached supporting forces: i.e., if a 
defense battalion is efficient by itself, it is trebly so as- 
sisted even by small attached infantry and air compo- 
nents. Thus, in a sense, the pendulum has swung back 
from the time when a defense battalion unassisted was 
regarded as the panacea for all problems which might 
arise. 

While most students readily apprehend the strategic 
employment of a defense battalion, there are many to 
whom its tactical possibilities are quite lost; perhaps, 
in certain instances, because the battalions themselves 
may not always be employed to their full tactical capaci- 
ties. One of the most marked tactical possibilities for 
defense battalions is in joint operations with Marine di- 
visions or reinforced brigades. Here, their most obvious 
(and classical) role is that of accompanying, or follow- 
ing at close quarters, the advance of a striking or land- 
ing force, of garrisoning and securing points already 
taken, or of securing advance bases which may be, for 
the moment, essential to current operations of the par- 
ent force. Another tactical role of the defense battalion 
is one which is just now beginning to arise, and which 
is predicated upon the substitution of mobile artillery 
(preferably the M-1 155’s) for the present semimobile 
seacoast weapons now in use. This role is that of a gen- 
eral-support divisional artillery groupment in a mobile 
situation. Consider the immensely enhanced strength of 
a Marine division whose normal artillery could be rein- 
forced by three batteries of M-1 155’s, able to reach 
many thousands of yards into enemy areas beyond the 
range of other guns; by three batteries of three-inch or 
90-mm. antiaircraft guns, able not only to provide power- 
ful gun-defense of dumps, rear-area installations and rail- 
heads, but, in an emergency, to lay down a devastating 
sheaf of accurate fire against any ground-target from 
tanks to troops; by numerous caliber .50 antiaircraft 
machine-guns and automatic cannon; by a deluxe air- 
warning service; and by the mass of ground machine- 
guns which are normally used for beach-defense. In 
these days of elastic defense and of positions in depth, 
visualize the stiffened rear and interior areas with their 
key command-posts, communication-centrals and o0.p.’s, 
all protected by a defense battalion’s weight of metal, 
while the normal offensive components of the division 
are entirely free to look to their own salvation and the 
enemy’s destruction. While such a situation may appear 
far-fetched to those who have upon occasion cursed the 
tendency of defense battalions to bog down, it is sur- 
prising what few changes would permit such operations. 
The principal one has already been mentioned : the adop- 
tion of mobile seacoast guns. The other sine qua non 
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is an increase in the battalion’s transportation to permit 
its movement on wheels at a rate equal to that of the 
slowest-moving element in its parent force. This change 
would require the substitution of prime-movers for trac- 
tors and the addition of a number of ton-and-a-half 
trucks in lieu of trailers now in use. Possibly, to pre- 
vent waste of transportation, we may see the division of 
defense battalions into two categories already employed 
by the Army’s Coast Artillery in designating and equip- 
ping antiaircraft regiments : mobile and semimobile. The 
mobile unit is equipped and organized to accompany tac- 
tical units in the field, and the semimobile, while having 
a greater fire-power, is much reduced in transport and 
mobility. 

Tactically speaking, the defense battalion is not suited 
to all jobs that arise, nor is it employed to best advant- 
age, paradoxically enough, when it just sits and defends. 
That is to say, one of the most marked advantages of de- 
fense battalions is their strategic mobility, their capacity 
for fairly rapid oversea movement from one theatre or 
area to another; and, when a defensive installation has 
been set up and a point secured, particularly if its occupa- 
tion is to be indefinite, danger arises that the battalion 
may bog down and lose its mobile status, becoming only 
a force of men and guns sitting at a point waiting for 
something to happen. At this moment, the time has 
usually arrived for a defense-force (as distinct from a 
defense battalion) to take over. 

What is the distinction that I have just made, between 
defense-force and battalion? Actually, it is only one of 
degree and of mobility. The defense-force is admittedly 
static, is prepared to occupy a point already secured by 
a covering force, and is specifically composed for service 
at the point concerned. Usually, such a force should 
have a balanced composition, embodying not only the 
artillery-units with which, up to now, we have been 


mainly concerned, but an infantry-reserve, say, a bat- 
talion, and some attached aviation, depending in strength 
and composition upon the particular problem in hand. 
Specially suited to the job in hand and to local require- 
ments, which may call for marked departures from the 
standard composition of a defense battalion, the defense- 
force will usually bring about true economy in men and 
weapons while promoting the most adequate and efficient 
employment of all resources. This it effects through sac- 
rifices in mobility and military versatility. 

What, then, is the boundary between the fields of de- 
fense-force and battalion? Ideally, it is that any well- 
defined specific mission of foreseeable, prolonged dura- 
tion should call for a special force composed for its ac- 
complishment, whether in peace or war. For example, 
the garrison of a base such as Guantanamo Bay is not 
the ideal peacetime, or even war, mission of a defense 
battalion, but of a special force, composed with that 
base’s facilities and requirements in mind. The same 
may be said of any point which it has been decided to 
hold lightly or in strength, for permanent use. On the 
other hand, for general employment, for mobile opera- 
tions with the Fleet or Fleet Marine Force, and for train- 
ing during peace, the battalion, rather than the force, 
is required. 

In times of peace, the distinction between defense bat- 
talions and forces would operate to reduce very consid- 
erably the numbers of battalions in the Fleet Marine 
Force, while it would keep at an approximately constant 
level the oversea defensive garrisons of the Corps. Un- 
der peace-conditions, assuming a Fleet Marine Force 
built around two Marine Divisions, employment could 
be nicely found for three defense battalions : one attached 
or organic to each division, and one spare, in reserve, 
to act, more or less, as a training-battalion, and for pur- 


(Continued on page 60) 





Close-up of U. S. Marine Corps 13% tank rolling ashore. 
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tions, because of heavy cloud formations of which 
the enemy plane took full advantage in his evasive tac- 
tics, Captain Neefus led his command of fighting planes 
into the action in a determined, aggressive and effective 
manner which resulted in the destruction of the enemy 
four-engined seaplane without loss to his own force. 
The action throughout was conducted in accordance 
with the best traditions of the Naval Service.” 
Jor the President, 
FRANK Knox, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


The President of the United States takes pleasure in 


presenting the Distinguished Flying Cross to Captain 
Francis P. McCarthy, U. S. Marine Corps, for service 
as set forth in the following citation: 

“For heroic conduct in aerial combat with an enemy 
seaplane near Midway Island. During the near ap- 
proach of an enemy four-engined seaplane to the Island 
of Midway, Second Lieutenant McCarthy was the pilot 
of a fighting plane in a command which was ordered 
to intercept and destroy the enemy plane. Despite 
difficult aerial combat conditions because of heavy 
cloud formations, in which the enemy plane took full 
advantage in his evasive tactics, Second Lieutenant 
McCarthy pressed home his attack in an aggressive 





Acme photo 


Sec. Knox presents "Navy Cross” to Col. W. T. Clement, U.S.M.C., 
while Lt. Gen. Thomas Holcomb looks on. 


The President of the United States takes pleasure in 
presenting the Navy Cross to Colonel William T. Clem- 
ent, U. S. Marine Corps, for service as set forth in the 
following citation: 


“For distinguished service in the line of his profes- 
sion as Marine Officer on the staff of the Commander 
in Chief, United States Asiatic Fleet between 7 De- 
cember 1941 and 23 April 1942. Colonel Clement was 
invaluable in liaison work between the Commandant, 
Sixteenth Naval District, the Commanding General, 
United States Armey Forces in the Far West, and 
particularly with forces engaged on Bataan Peninsula. 
Although quartered at Corregidor, he spent much of 


and effective manner which contributed to the destruc- 
tion of the enemy four-engined seaplane. His action 
throughout was in accordance with the best traditions 
of the Naval Service.” 
For the President, 
FRANK KNox, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


The President of the United States takes pleasure in 


presenting the Distinguished Flying Cross to Marine 
Gunner Robert L. Dickey, U. S. Marine Corps, for serv- 
ice as set forth in the following citation: 


his time on the Bataan Peninsula and frequently facil- 
itated operations by his suggestions and by his han- 
dling of some of the diversified units engaged. Colonel 


Clement contributed very materially to the campaign.” 
For the President, 
FRANK KNox, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Presented by Secretary of the Navy at Marine Bar- 


racks, Washington, D. C. 7-17-42. 


The President of the United States takes pleasure in 


presenting the Navy Cross to Captain James L. Neefus, 


U. 


S. Marine Corps, for services as set forth in the 


following citation: 


“For heroic conduct in command of a division of 
fighting planes in action with the enemy during an 
aerial combat in the vicinity of Midway Island. Dur- 
ing the near approach of an enemy four-engined sea- 
plane to the Island of Midway, Captain Neefus, with 
his command, was ordered to intercept and destroy the 
enemy plane. Despite difficult aerial combat condi- 


“For heroic conduct in aerial combat with an enemy 
seaplane near Midway Island. During the near ap- 
proach of an enemy four-engined seaplane to the Island 
of Midway, Marine Gunner Dickey was the pilot of a 
fighting plane in a command which was ordered to 
intercept and destroy the enemy plane. Despite diffi- 
cult aerial combat conditions because of heavy cloud 
formations, in which the enemy plane took full advan- 
tage in his evasive tactics, Marine Gunner Dickey 
pressed home his attack in an aggressive and effective 
manner which contributed to the destruction of the 
enemy four-engined seaplane, and, although wounded 
in the arm, maneuvered his plane safely to Midway 
Island. His action throughout was in accordance with 
the best traditions of the Naval Service.” 

For the President, 
FRANK KNox, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
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Resume of the Operations of the Second American 
Division in Champagne, from October 2 to 9, 1918 


Courtesy OF LiEuT GENERAL JOHN A. LEJEUNE, U.S.M.C. 
Formerly Maj. Gen. U.S.M.C., Commanding 2d Division, A.E.F. eo? ee 


tween the Aisne and the Suippe, during the latter 

part of September, 1918, pursuant to the orders of 
the Marshal Commander-in-Chief, had as its aim, first, 
the capture of the formidable positions of the Germans 
on the Champagne front, and then the advance through 
the unfortified terrain in a northerly direction. 

The first part of this task was almost entirely accom- 
plished between September 26 and October 1. Upon the 
2nd of October, the left of the Army reached the stream 
“PY,” to the north of which the enemy still held the 
heights of Notre-Dame-des-Champs; farther east, the 
center had progressed more rapidly, and had pushed up 
to the outskirts of Orfeuil and Monthois, and the right 
had formed a junction with the American Army in the 
Argonne, near Binarville. 

The last organized positions which remained to be carried 
were exceptionally strong. In particular, the Massif de 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs had already repulsed several at- 
tacks—that Massif de Notre-Dame-des-Champs, with its 
precipitous slopes, swept and laid bare by machine guns. 

The Commanding General of the 4th Army, in order 
to carry the last German line in front of his center, between 
Orfeuil and Blanc-Mont, and thus to permit the positions 
of the Massif de Notre-Dame-des-Champs to be flanked 
from the east, issued orders for a general attack to be 
executed on October 3. 

Tanks were placed at the disposition of the 11th and 21st 
Corps in order to assure the success of this operation which 
should have decisive results. 

Moreover, to facilitate the task of the 21st Army Corps, 
whose regiments had fought since the beginning of the 
operation, it was reinforced by the 2nd American Divi- 
sion. This division, detraining to the south of Chalons 
upon the 27th of September, and assembling first in the 
zone of Mairy-sur-Marne, had been drawn nearer the 
front on the 30th and billeted in the Souain-Suippes 
region. In view of the pro‘ected attack, it entered the 
sector during the night of October Ist and 2nd, to the 
left of the 21st Army Corps. 

The mission assigned to the Army Corps was to attack 
in the general direction Orfeuil-Ferme Medeah-Blanc 
Mont, with the 43rd Division, the 167th Infantry Divi- 
sion, and the 2nd U. S. Division. This latter division 
was in liaison to the west with the 11th Corps. 

The two brigades were side by side, the 4th Brigade 
of Marines on the left. and the 3rd Brigade of Infantry 
on the right. Each of these two brigades had at its dis- 
position a battalion of light tanks. The first objective 
to attain was the powerfully organized German positions 
on the crest of Blanc Mont-Medeah; and, afterwards, the 
division was to advance as rapidly as possible in the di- 
rection of St. Etienne-a-Arnes-Ferme Scay. 

After a short but extremely violent artillery prepera- 
tion, the attack started at 5:50 hours upon the 3rd of 


[ive offensive undertaking by the 4th Army, be- 


ia ; 

October: Despite a considerable number of*machine 
guns and a heavy artillery fire, the two brigades, with an 
admirable dash, attained the assigned objective, Blanc 
Mont-Medeah. In the ¢ourse of its advance, the 5th 
Regiment of Marines sent a detachment to the 11th Army 
Corps to fielp it clean out the German trenches. During 
this time} the division was subjected to a violent artillery 
fire, as well as a machine gun fire upon its left fiank. 

At 16 hours the attack started anew. In the woods, 
filled with machine guns, the advance continued and, at 
18:30 hours, the forward elements of the 2nd American 
Division reached the line marked by the Ferme Scay 
and the crossroads at a point one kilometer south of 
St. Etienne-a-Arnes. 

The advance realized by the 2nd U. S. Division during 
the course of the day was remarkable, and reached a 
depth of about 6 kilometers. Numerous prisoners, can- 
non, machine guns, and material of all kinds, fell into its 
hands. 

The rapid advance of the 21st Army Corps, and, ‘in 
particular, that of the 2nd U. S. Division, during October 
3rd, brought about the most favorable results. 

The enemy, placed by this rapid advance of the center 
of the 4th Army in a very difficult position upon the 
Monts,* as well as in the Valley of the Suippe, decided 
to evacuate the Monts and to retreat upon the Arnes and 
the Suippe. 

The execution of this movement was begun during 
the night of the 3rd and 4th. But to cover their retreat 
on the west of the Suippe, the Germans, during the day 
of the 4th, re-acted violently and resisted desperately the 
units of the 21st Army Corps, which sought to continue 
their advance of the preceding day. The attack of the 
2nd U. S. Division, which was delivered at 14:30 hours 
upon the 4th of October, was received with a violent 
artillery and machine gun fire. The brigade of Marines 
upon the left nevertheless reached the southern outskirts 
of St. Etienne-a-Arnes. 

The 5th, 6th and 7th of October were utilized for or- 
ganizing the ground conquered during the preceding 
days, and for carrying out minor operations of detail 
upon the division front. 

Upon the 8th of October, a new attack took place upon 
the whole Army Front; the 21st Corps, strengthened by 
tanks, was directed to advance in the direction of Ma- 
chault. The attack started at 5:15 hours. The 2nd U. S. 
Division occupied St. Etienne-a-Arnes. 

Beginning the 9th of October, the 2nd U. S. Division 
was relieved by the 36th American Division and moved 
to the region of Suippes for reorganization. It was 
then sent into the zone of Vadenay-la-Cheppe, where it 
remained until the 22nd of October, upon which date it 
marched to rejoin the American Army. 


“A ridge which extends from the Suippe River to the Northeast outskirts 
of Rheims. 
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(Official photograph, United States Navy) 


Marine Corps Units, with their supplies and equipment, are transported in these transport planes. 


Command Post Procedure 


By Mayor Rospert E. CUSHMAN, JR., U.S.M.C. 


GENERAL 

N searching through the various professional texts 

on this subject, it became apparent that no concise 

and complete procedure with full and detailed in- 
formation had been compiled. Doctrine, general rules, 
and principles were laid down in a number of books, but 
no answer could be found to many problems which arose 
in practice. This article, therefore, is a compilation of 
the information found in the field manuals shown in the 
bibliography below and learned from lessons of trial 
and error in the field. 

This treatment of the subject will necessarily be 
limited in scope, since there is a command post for each 
headquarters and different tactical situations for each. 
We will deal with the battalion command post in a fast 


moving attack. If the command post functions prop- 





erly in this situation, it will operate more easily in any 
other, except withdrawal. One other point to be borne 
in mind is that this procedure has not been tested in 
combat ; however, it has been tried in field exercises and 
only minor changes should have to be made when the 
test of battle is met. 

ESTABLISH MENT 


The command post, or CP, is the nerve center of the 
battalion. As such it contains the headquarters and all 
the agencies of signal communication. It must operate 
continuously. With these considerations in mind, we 
can pick the ideal’site for the CP. The axis of signal 
communication is prescribed beforehand by the higher 
commander in most cases, a frequent exception being 
landing operations. This is done by naming from front 
to rear the successive locations of the battalion CP. 
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These locations are determining points and are usually 
easily located landmarks. The site for the CP should 
be close enough to the designated location to be easily 
found, yet far enough away not to suffer from artillery 
fire directed at the landmark (about 200 yards). It 
should be well forward to avoid early displacement, (300- 
500 yards in rear of the front line troops), close to a 
good observation post, under cover and concealment, 
protected by natural obstacles from mechanized attack, 
accessible both as to distance and terrain to routes of 
communication to higher and subordinate units. It is 
obvious that seldom will these ideal conditions be ob- 
tained. Priority should then be given to cover and con- 
cealment, as the other factors can be made to fit if neces- 
sary. Concealment from air observation, and cover from 
air attack are vital. 

Having selected the site, let us consider now the 
arrangement of the CP. This is the responsibility of the 
adjutant, acting in close cooperation with the commu- 
nication officer. The message center is located where it 
can be easily found by incoming messengers without 
interference to other installations. The messenger sta- 
tion is within calling distance of the message center. 
The radio station should be within 200 yards of the 
message center in an area affording space for the antenna 
and freedom from interference. The switchboard is 
installed so as to be convenient to incoming wire cir- 
cuits. Two telephones are installed—one in the CP for 
the use of the commander and his staff, the other in the 
observation post, or OP, which is forward of the CP 
on high ground from which it can command a view of 
the battlefield. If the situation is extremely fast mov- 
ing, the switchboard may be eliminated and the two 
phones hooked directly to the regimental wire as a party 
line. 

All elements of the command post are well separated 
to avoid destruction of more than one by a single bomb 
or shell burst. The transportation necessary for the com- 
mand post should be kept concealed in a location such 
that if detected it would not reveal the location of the 
command post. If a panel display, dropping ground, 
and pick up field is to be used, it should be on fairly level 
ground, of an open nature, within 200 yards of the radio 
station. It may be impossible to combine the pick up 
field with the other two because of the long free ap- 
proach necessary for this operation (at least 300 yards). 
The various staff sections are placed within convenient 
distance of the commander’s phone, but dispersed for 
safety. 


OPERATION 


In taking up the operation of the command post, we 
will consider signal communication first. This is divided 
into three branches ; wire, radio and visual, and message 
center. The technical problems are well covered in FM 
24-5, and we will merely mention a few points here which 
are most frequently misunderstood. 

There is a tendency to use the radio too much. Staff 
officers are prone to use the handphone personally and 
carry on conversations over it. It must be remembered 
that messages in the clear may be sent over the radio 
only on the authority of the commanding officer, in writ- 


ing. This precludes much use of radio between the CP 
and the companies, since in a fast moving attack there 
is no time to encode messages and the companies do not 
have decoders available. It will be found also that 
interference and other factors make it impossible to 
maintain contact with the small portable sets. Then, 
too, use of the radio will bring artillery fire down upon 
the command post and will give the enemy important 
information on the distribution and location of our front 
line units, through his direction finders. Maximum use 
of the radio should be made on the march, in pursuit, 
and for air-ground communication. In the use of wire, 
only that between the CP and the OP is laid by the bat- 
talion in the attack. It was found during field exercises 
to be highly advantageous to have the following organ- 
ization at the OP: Observers from the intelligence sec- 
tion as designated by Bn-2, two linemen with a reel of 
wire for instant shifting of the OP forward, and a visual 
signalman. The commander and his runner will also 
usually be at the OP. The OP, in addition, was used as 
an advance message center. For urgent mesages, the 
runners came to the OP and phoned their messages in to 
the CP. The wire was utilized, too, to guide runners 
from the assault companies back to the CP. Visual sig- 
nalling is not used to the limit of its capabilities. At least 
two men from each platoon should be trained in this 
job. The extremely important task of sending infor- 
mation from front to rear is enormously simplified by 
this means in many cases. A good signalling station can 
often be found behind a crest from which messages 
can be semaphored to the OP, thence relayed by phone 
to the CP. In some types of terrain the messages can 
profitably be relayed back to the CP by visual. Aldis 
lights (blinker tubes) may also be used, although the pro- 
curement and training of personnel is more difficult in 
this case. 

We now come to one of the most important points in 
the operation of the command post—the message center 
and the messengers. The message center is responsible 
for the receipt, transmission, and delivery of all mes- 
sages, except: Local messages within the staff, incoming 
messages by special messenger, and messages handled 
by postal service. With a properly functioning message 
center, a staff officer needs only to write out his message 
in duplicate and send it to the message center via the 
adjutant. Incoming messages, by other than scheduled 
messengers, go direct to the addressee. (Scheduled run- 
ners might be used by regiment, but a battalion command 
post would deal practically entirely with special mes- 
sengers.) Messengers are of two classes: those sent to 
the CP by subordinate units (one from each company 
upon the development of the company), and those or- 
ganically included in the message center section of 
Headquarters Company. All should be trained together, 
an important point often overlooked. The two classes 
of messengers are not pooled in operation, however. 
Those sent from the companies are used to run messages 
to their unit. Those belonging to the message center 
proper are used to run messages to higher or adjacent 
units and for work within the headquarters. All mes- 
sengers should be instructed by the message center chief 

(Continued on page 57) 
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SERVICE COMRADESHIP 

Symbolizing the strength of present Anglo-American 
friendship, United States Marines stationed at Camp 
Elliott were presented, on July 7, with a handsome silver 
Challenge Shield by their former British comrades with 
whom they served in Iceland. 

The shield, 18 inches in height, has for its central 
figure a large medallion of a polar bear, and bears an 
incription reading: “Presented to the Ist Marine Brigade 
as a token of comradeship by the British Forces in Ice- 
land.” It was made at the direction of Maj.-Gen. Harry 
(). Curtis, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., General Officer in Com- 
mand of the British Forces in Iceland, and was accepted 
at Camp Elliott by Maj. Gen. John Marston, U.S.M.C., 
who commanded the American “Leathernecks” in the 
northern island. 

Gen. Marston handed over the trophy to Col. Leo D. 
Hermle, commanding the 6th Marine Regiment, which 
composed the largest portion of the former Ist Brigade. 
The shield will be awarded annually to that unit of the 
6th which excells in a military Pentathlon. First such 
competition will take place on August 16, first anniver- 
sary of the review of the Marines in Iceland by Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill. 

Presentation of the shield also marked another anni- 
versary—that of the landing of the first American troops 
in the war zone. The Marines, under Gen. Marston, 
arrived in Iceland on July 7, 1941, and remained there, 
serving alongside British forces, until relieved in March 
of this year by the U. S. Army. 
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Major General Marston hands over the trophy to Col. Leo D. 
commanding the 6th Regiment. 
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An Antiaircraft Mount for the B.A.R. 


(By a staff correspondent ) 


N excellent antiaircraft mount, readily improvised 
in the field, has recently been developed for the 


Srowning Automatic Rifle, or Browning Ma- 
chine Rifle, by personnel of Battery “E,” Fourth De- 


fense Battalion, Fleet Marine Force. 

Designed and built by Captain M. I. Shuford, USMC, 
and Master Gunnery Sergeant Clifford R. Hackman, 
USMC, the mount can be constructed virtually from 
scrap lumber, ammunition-box wing-nuts, one hinge and 
one hasp, and a few bolts. It permits ready traverse and 
elevation of the gun to follow any low-flying target 
while firing at either semi- or full automatic rates, and, 
should ground missions suddenly arise, the rifle may 
either be fired from the mount, er dismounted within a 
matter of seconds. 

Although the value of any caliber .30 antiaircraft fire 
is to a certain extent debatable, there can be no doubt 


that, in case of low-flying surprise-attack, anything that 
can be directed against the target, including scrap-iron 
and spuds, is of assistance to the defenders. Accord- 
ingly, to meet the needs of small units and lower echelons 
without organic automatic weapons, a mount of this 
type would appear to be very useful, particularly in base- 
defense installations where emphasis is placed upon de- 
veloping every ounce of fire-power. 

Preferably constructed of hardwood (although pine 
may be used) the mount’s sleeve and the BAR forearm 
will absorb virtually all recoil. If soft woods are used, 
the bipod should be left in position as shown in the full- 
view sketch, to prevent the forearm’s battering its way 
to the rearward. An additional, but not strictly neces- 
sary, refinement shown in the same sketch, is the use 
of a loaded belt as a counterbalance; in certain cases, 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Suggestions for Marine Corps Personnel and 
for Their Dependents 


By CoLoneL M. B. Curtis, APM, U.S.M.C. 


SECTION I 
INTRODUCTION 


War conditions make it necessary, in many instances, 
to issue orders to Marine Corps personnel for immediate 
temporary or permanent changes of station without the 
customary, peacetime, advance notice. Due to the clas- 
sified nature of orders to duty beyond the seas, an indi- 
vidual may not be given information with respect to his 
date of departure in sufficient time to afford him the nec- 
essary opportunity for thoroughly attending to his personal 
and family matters. 

Accordingly, circumstances of this sort must and should 
be anticipated. Individuals are strongly advised to take 
proper measures, in advance, to put their personal affairs 
in a state of readiness to the end that sudden and un- 
expected orders will not find them totally unprepared to 
meet the situation and to provide adequately and wisely 
for their dependents. 

The measures described hereinafter are designed to 
obviate needles worry, inconvenience, financial difficulty, 
and distress, and to provide a safe, sound, and reasonable 
means for effecting that desired result. All Marine Corps 
personnel is strongly urged to follow these suggestions, 
insofar as they are applicable to individual cases, in mak- 
ing provision for the support and protection of their de- 
pendents and for the transaction of their civil affairs while 
they are absent from this country. 


SECTION II 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MARINE Corps PERSONNEL 


1. Make a Will 

It has been said that “Nothing is certain but Death and 
Taxes.”’ As a matter of fact, one can sometimes avoid a tax 
but death comes to every man. Many officers and en- 
listed men fail to compose their affairs properly before 
death, thereby causing their families much trouble, in- 
convenience, and expense which a little forethought and 
preparation would avoid. 

Every individual should make a will. You don’t have 
to be an expert to make a simple will. The attached form, 
marked “A,” is a short form and can be employed, with 
slight changes to sut the individual, in most instances. 
If you have a considerable amount of property to dispose, 
or if your dispositions are complex, consult an attorney ; 
but pending such consultation, by all means execute a 
will for emergencies. 


2. Execute a Power of Attorney 

A general power of attorney will authorize your attor- 
ney-in-fact, named therein, to transact your business and 
to attend to civil matters for you during your absence. 
It is not necessary to deliver the document to the attorney- 
in-fact unti! the necessity arises, but it should be executed 


and retained in your possession until that time. The at- 
tached form, marked “B,” with some variations to cover 
particular cases, will be largely effective. It should be 
noted that such a power must be recorded in the office of 
the County Recorder of Deeds in the county and state 
wherein real property is situated, if it may involve the 
sale or transfer of real property. It should further be 
noted that such a general power of attorney will not 
authorize your attorney-in-fact to collect money due on 
checks drawn to your order on the Treasurer of the United 
States by disbursing officers. The form for such a special 
power of attorney is furnished in Article 28-39 (6), Ma- 
rine Corps Manual. 


3. Purchase Government Life Insurance or National 
Service Life Insurance 

The low rates at which this life insurance may be pur- 
chased, the strength of the company (U.S. Government), 
and the certainty that the average officer and enlisted man 
will require the full amount and more, all points to the 
great importance of taking full benefit of this opportunity. 

Make arrangements for the payment of premiums on all 
your life insurance, including policies with commercial 
companies, by means of monthly allotments of your pay. 
Be certain to secure information as to the exact monthly 
premium for allotment purposes, particularly in those 
cases in which the premiums have previously been paid 
annually, semi-annually or quarterly. Make the proper 
designations of the beneficiaries of your policies and take 
advantage of the various settlement options provided in 
your policies, to the end that the proceeds may be paid to 
your dependents in the manner you desire and in such a 
way as to provide for their adequate support. 


4. Make Adequate Allotments 

Personnel ordered to duty outside the United States 
should make adequate provision for the support of de- 
pendents. Be sure to allot a sufficient amount of your pay 
to insure this result without further action on your part. 
Situations are almost certain to occur in which you will 
be unable to sign a pay voucher and in which neither you 
nor the paymaster carrying your account will be able to 
forward a check, even though you are carried in a pay 
status. Your allotments will be paid notwithstanding such 
an occurrence. Make them ample to provide for all con- 
tingencies. 

5. Open a Joint Checking Account. 

Such an account, in the joint name of husband and wife, 
will vest absolute ownership in the survivor. In the event 
of the death of either party, the survivor will be able to 
draw checks against the account. In addition, it provides 
a means by which the husband can draw against the ac- 
count, if necessary, during his absence, provided suitable 
arrangements are made to prevent an overdraft. 
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When an allotment is made to a joint checking account, 
the full name of one single person to whose account the 
monthly allotments are to be credited should be entered 
immediately following the allottee’s address upon the allot- 
ment cards, Examples: 


If for the account of the grantor: “A/C Richard Smith 
Brown.” 

If for the account of a dependent: “A/C Mary Jane 
Brown.” 

Where there is a previously registered allotment to a 
joint checking account and it is desired that this allotment 
be continued, the grantor should execute N.S.A. Form 
527 to indicate the purpose of the previously executed 
allotment, i.e., for the support of a dependent or depend- 
ents. This is necessary to insure the continuance of such 
an allotment in the event that the allottor should be re- 
ported missing, captured, or interned. 

In the event that the grantor desires to permit the de- 
pendent allottee, who may move her residence, to change 
the allotment from a bank or institution named in the 
allotment and to have it made payable directly to the 
dependent, he should execute the form on the reverse side 
of N.S.A. Form 527. This will make possible the depend- 
ent’s assurance of receiving the allotment checks, not- 
withstanding frequent changes in address of the dependent, 
and it permits the dependent allottee to authorize such 
change of address without prior reference to the grantor. 


6. Joint Property Ownership 

It is believed to be advisable, in most cases, for husband 
and wife to hold title to property jointly, with right of 
survivorship, in order to eliminate the difficulties, delays, 
and expense of probate. If all property of husband and 
wife is properly titled in this manner, it may eliminate 
the necessity for actually filing and probating your will. 
However, in this connection, you should consult compe- 
tent legal counsel at once. 


7. Have Your Wife Make a Will 
Often overlooked, this provision is almost as important 
as the execution of your own will. 


8. Purchase Life Insurance on the Life of Your Wife 

It is highly advisable that a life insurance policy of at 
least $1,000, preferably more, be purchased on the life of 
your wife, naming a relative, friend or trustee as the bene- 
ficiary. This will prevent serious inconvenience and em- 
barrassment, in the event that her death should occur while 
you are absent from the country or while you are so 
situated, for any other reason, as to be unable personally 
to assist your children or your family at that important 
time. 
9. Give or Send a Copy of This MArtne Corps GAZETTE 

to Your Wife or Other Dependents at Once 
LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 


being of sound and disposing mind, memory and under- 
standing, do make, publish and declare this instrument, 
in writing to be my last will and testament, hereby ex- 
pressly revoking any and all former wills and codicils 
by me at any time heretofore made or published. 

First. I hereby direct that my Executor/trix herein- 
after named, pay and discharge all of my just debts. 

Second. All the rest, residue and remainder of my 
estate of every kind and description, real, personal and 
mixed, wherever the same may be situated, I give, devise 
and bequeath -wnte......224.3. contjpailasesheaeredouniiteniesiaies be 
absolutely and in fee simple. 

Lastly. I hereby nominate constitute and appoint 


‘ces inlleibitaasiesldibesliges ao \egaegant ieee Executor/trix of this, 
my last will and testament, to serve without bond or 
surety. 

WITNESS my hand and seal this................020........0.. 


< 


day of 













Acme photo 


Clarence A. Dykstra, President of the University of Wisconsin, Former Director of Selective Service, looks approvingly as his son, Franz, is sworn 
into the U. S. Marines 
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The foregoing instrument was SIGNED, SEALED, 
PUBLISHED AND DECLARED by the said Testator, 
a ec clas ebdahends <cbnt voencssacdeccubespunstersachoecsececrestoesee , to 
be his last will and testament, in the presence of us, who 
at his request, in his presence and in the presence of 
each other, have hereunto subscribed our names as at- 
testing witnesses thereto this ............ MI rn svecseca dices 
gE SALES TTR Epa les Se OR 2 

Name 
Address 
Name 
Address 
Name 
Address 


GENERAL POWER OF ATTORNEY 

KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS that 
Peituncevbdbeiiiacenlics domiciled and residing in ........................ 
(Post, City or Town), .......... leetolenc .. (State), and being 
desirous of appointing an attorney-in-fact to act for me 
and on my behalf on all matters in which I may have an 
interest, do hereby nominate, constitute and appoint 
shh ul tlds Sbiaidloasecca inshbgasthied (Post, City 
or Town), County of .............. iin IT So cstocs sidignaidaes 
my true and lawful attorney-in-fact, with full power to 
sell, transfer, exchange or otherwise dispose of any of 


my property, real, personal or mixed and to execute and 
deliver good and sufficient deeds or other instruments for 
the conveyance or transfer of the same; to collect, sue, 
compromise or otherwise dispose of any claim or debt 
to which I now or hereafter may have an interest; to 
pay, compromise, or otherwise discharge and secure re- 
leases from any obligations or claims against me; to 
deposit in my name and for my account with any bank, 
banker, or trust company all moneys which may come 
to HIS/HER hands as such attorney and all bills of ex- 
change, drafts, checks, promisory notes, and other se- 
curities for money payable or belonging to me, and for 
that purpose to sign my name and indorse the same for 
deposit or collection, and from time to time withdraw 
any or all moneys deposited with the aforesaid bank, 
banker or trust company or any other banking institu- 
tion having moneys belonging to me, and for the pur- 
pose to draw checks thereon in my name as my attorney- 
in-fact. 

FURTHER, I do authorize my aforesaid attorney-in- 
fact to perform all necessary acts in the execution of the 
aforesaid authorizations and generally to do any and all 
acts on my behalf on any other matter or thing pertain- 
ing or belonging to me with the same validity as I could 
effect, if personally present; hereby ratifying and con- 


(Continued on page 55) 
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The Best Way to Use the Eyes at Night 


From Science Service, based on material furnished by the 
National Research Council 


ODERN war is often war at night. That means 
that men must learn to see in the dark—or, at 
least, to use their eyes in new and unfamiliar 

ways. 

This booklet is written to tell you how to make the 
best use of your eyes at night. It will help you, whether 
your job is in an airplane or a tank, on a ship or driving 
a truck, or just getting about on your own feet. 

It will not give you the uncanny eyes of an owl or a 
cat, but it may give you just that edge on the enemy 
which is needed to get home the first shot—and to get 
home. 

You know that when you go into a dark room from a 
bright one, it is hard to see until your eyes have become 
used to the gloom. At a movie it takes a minute or two 
to see the vacant seats. It may take another minute or 
two to be able to recognize a friend. During these min- 
utes the eyes become many thousand times more sensi- 
tive to the faint light. 

Your eyes adjust in two ways for seeing in the dark. 
One way is by opening up to let in more light or to make 
maximum use of what little light there is. This works 
in the same way as the camera diaphragm, which can 
be opened up wide for taking pictures in dim light. 
Your eye pupils open wide in dim light and close to a 
pin-point opening when the light is very bright. 

But this is not the most important change in the way 
your eyes works in dim light. 

You actually have two kinds of sight. Your days eyes 
use one kind of vision cells known as “cones.” They 
are principally located at the very center of the eye. 

Your night eyes use an entirely different kind of cells, 
which are mostly around the outside edge of the eye. 
The rod cells used by your night eyes are color blind. 
That is why “all cats are gray at night.” If you see a 
colored light shining at night, and it looks red or green 
or blue, it is only because it is bright enough so that 
you can see it with your daylight eyes. But your night 
vision is much more sensitive to light of some colors 
than to others. Red is seen equally well by night and 
day vision. Blue light, however, affects your night 
eyes 1,000 times as much as it does your day eyes. For 
this reason it is extremely dangerous to use blue lights 
in a blackout. 

Night eyes lack the sharp vision for detail that your 
days eyes have. If you want to see to read, if you want 
to watch the dial of an instrument, if you must look at a 
map, a road sign, or your watch, then you must use your 
day vision. For this you must have good light—the 
more the better. Especially if the print or other forms 
that you must see are small, the light must be bright. 

Night eyes are extraordinarily sensitive to faint light. 
This is shown by calculations that an ordinary candle 
flame could be seen at a distance of more than 100 miles 


if the night were completely black, and, if haze, dust and 
the curvature of the earth did not interfere. A lighted 
match is about as bright as a candle flame. Under 
ordinary night conditions a match can be seen from a 
plane many miles away, and the glow of a cigarette can 
give away the position of a ship to the enemy. 

Night vision is not in use as soon as you step into 
the dark. It takes time—a half hour or more—before 
your eyes are fully dark adapted. When you leave a sunny 
street to go into a darkened theater, or you step from a 
brightly lighted room into the dark outdoors, you are 
completely blind at first. 

Then several things happen. First the pupil of your 
eye dilates, letting more light into your eyes. This is a 
mechanical action. 

Next the cones of your day vision adapt to the dark- 
ness. This takes about five minutes and after that you 
feel more comfortable about moving around in the pitch 
dark. 

After a much longer time, your rod vision adapts to 
the darkness and you can begin to see shapes and out- 
lines in the night that were not even vague bulking 
shadows when you first went into the darkness. 

Just how this change-over from cone to rod cells is ac- 
complished is not completely understood, but it is at 
least partly a chemical process. 

The man who at a command or an alert signal leaves 
a lighted room to run on duty without having prepared 
his eyes is completely at the mercy of the enemy so far 
as his vision is concerned. By the time he gains the use 
of his night eyes the emergency may be all over. 

And even when your eyes are dark adapted, flashing 
on a light, even for a very short time, may ruin your 
night vision for another half hour. You can lose in a 
few minutes all you gained by half an hour in the dark. 
The brighter the light and the longer you look at it, the 
more you lose. 

GETTING Your Eyes READY 

Complete darkness is the best preparation for night 
fighting. It pays to protect your eyes from light before 
you start and while you are out. If you can’t stay in 
darkness, keep the lights around you as low as possi- 
ble and don’t look straight at them. If it is necessary 
to look at any lighted object, be as quick as you can 
about it. Experiments have shown that looking at an 
instrument dial lighted only by radium paint will cut 
down the distance at which you can see a friendly or 
enemy plane by 50%. Don’t look at the dial any longer 
than you must or the loss will be greater. 

Experienced gun pointers and spotters know that they 
must not watch the flash of their guns as they fire. The 
flash of a 6-inch gun may dull the eyes for a minute or 
more. Under continuous fire, at dawn or dusk, it is im- 
possible to aim some rapid-fire guns accurately at a 
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target more than seven times a minute if the gunners 
watch the flash. At night the blinding effect would be 
even greater. Looking away from the flash gives almost 
complete protection. Luckily the flash of rifles and small 
caliber machine guns has much less effect on the eyes. 

There are several ways by which you can become 
dark adapted or keep your dark adaptation even though 
you must work in fairly bright light. Each way is suit- 
able only for certain kinds of jobs. 

Ship pilots and bridge officers have long known a 
simple trick. When they have to work their way through 
dark islands, without beacons, or when moving in com- 
pany with blacked-out ships, these men often have to 
go back and forth from a lookout post to a lighted bridge 
or chart room. 

When they go into the light, they cover one eye. 

Then, when they look out into the night, they un- 
cover this eve and use it. To cover the eye an ordinary 
black eye patch is sometimes used. 

This trick should not be used, however, to prepare 
for watch except in an emergency. Experienced men 
who do night watch know that they must get out of the 
light for about 15 minutes to half an hour before they 
go on duty. With the patch over but one eye, only that 
eye becomes prepared and two eyes are better than one. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR DARKNESS 


A better way to get your eyes dark adapted is to work 
in deep red light. Red has less effect than any other color 
on the rod cells of your night eyes. So, if red light is 
available, you can read or work comfortably and still be 
ready for nearly instant action in the dark. If red bulbs 
aren't available, a red cellophane covering for a light 
or instrument will help. Red cellophane is not as good 
as a red bulb since it lets through some orange and white 
light, but it will do in a pinch. 

Tight-fitting goggles with red lenses are an excellent 
way to protect the eyes for dark adaptation. If you 
can obtain them, wear them for half an hour before your 
duty begins. Even with red light, however, you should 
be careful not to use any more light than you need. 
Too much light will spoil dark adaptation, even though 
it is red. 

The use of red light or red goggles makes it impossible 
to see red lines on charts. Lines of this color look white 
under red light so that they cannot be seen on a white 
map or chart. In the same way, red signal lights look 
the same as white when goggles are worn. Be careful 
not to mistake one color for another when you are work- 
ing in red light or wearing red goggles. 

LEARN How Your Nicut Eyes Work 


Learning the most effective use of your eyes at night 
is like learning to use a precision instrument. There 
are some games or tricks which depend on skill in night 
vision. If you learn to outwit your friends with these 
tricks, you may later win higher stakes in night battles 
with the enemy. Here is one experiment : 

No elaborate preparation is needed, but you must be 
able to darken your room by degrees until it is almost 
blacked out. One way is to let a little light into a com- 
pletely dark room from a hall and then gradually close 
the door. 


But first have a sheet of typewriter paper. Tear or 
cut this in two in the middle, crosswise. Then cut one 
of the halves in two, repeating this with one of each 
pair until the smallest scrap is only about a quarter- 
inch across. 

Now try this. Spread the pieces in order of size across 
a black card table or other dark surface. Let your eyes 
get used to the dark. Then keep your eyes on the small- 
est piece while you darken the room until that piece 
drops from sight. 

Now run your eyes along the row. 
the paper sheets seem to grow brighter with size. 
biggest piece may even seem to glow. 

But watch the biggest piece! While you look steadi- 
ly at it, it will seem to fade. And if you notice the whole 
array of pieces with the tail of your eye, you may be 
surprised to find that the smallest ones that were dimmed 
while you looked at them have now popped out like 
stars “coming out” to shine in early evening. If you 
look at them again they will disappear. 

This is a dramatic sort of experiment that seems mys- 
terious, but it is because the very center of your eye is 
“blind” when you are using your night eyes. You will 
not be able to spot an airplane overhead if your eyes 
are directed right at it. You can pick it up in the corner 
of your eye, but it will disappear if you look straight 
at it. The same thing is true if you try to see a distant 
ship, an unlighted car or tank, or even a man on a dark 
night. 

Always remember that you must look a little to one 
side in order to see best on a very dark night. Learn to 
pay attention to things which are just a little off to the 
side. Learn to keep from looking directly at any object. 
As you feel your eyes drawn irresistibly toward what 
you want to see, just let them slide on over it to the other 
side and look again with the tail of your eye. It takes 
practice to learn to do this without fail, but it is worth 
the trouble. 

And don’t keep looking steadily to the same side of an 
object. This will make it disappear, too. 

Try It YOuRSELF 

Try it out yourself and see how your eyes at night can 
play tricks on you. 

When in a darkened room or outdoors, hold up your 
finger and look steadily at it. It will disappear. Look 
a little to one side and it will appear again. But if you 
keep staring at this side it will soon be gone again. Move 
your eyes to the other side and back it will pop. 

This means that in searching the sea or the sky for 
a dark object, you must look at first one area and then 
another. When you think you have spotted something, 
keep looking first on one side of the object and then at 
the other, or above and below it. 

But don’t try to sweep your eyes over the sky or the 
horizon—you can’t see well while the eyes are moving. 
“Scan” the sky, don’t sweep over it. Night eyes are 
slow in responding. At night, a faint object may not 
be recognizable until after you have looked near it a 
number of times. If you have ever hunted quail in the 
morning or watched deer in the dusk, you know that 


You'll see that 


The 
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“THE MARINES’ HYMN” 


By HistoricAL SECTION 


HO wrote the words and music for the Marines’ 
\V Hymn? The answer probably never will be 
known. A serious attempt to trace the song to 
its source is revealed in certain correspondence between 
Colonel A. S. McLemore of the Marine Corps and Walter 
F. Smith, second leader of the Marine Band. In a letter 
to the second leader, Colonel McLemore says: “Major 
Richard Wallach, U.S.M.C., says that in 1878, when he 
was in Paris, France, the air to which the Marines’ Hymn 
is now sung was a very popular one; that two men, whose 
reputation in that day approximated the later reputation 
of Montgomery and Stone, sang a song to that tune. 
The opera ran for hundreds of nights, and was enthu- 
siastically acclaimed.” 

The name of the opera and a part of the chorus was 
secured from Major Wallach and forwarded to Walter F. 
Smith, second leader of the Marine Band who replied 
as follows: ‘Major Wallach is to be congratulated upon 
a wonderfully accurate musical memory, for the air of the 
Marine Hymn is certainly to be found in the opera 
‘Genevieve de Brabant,’ No. 14, page 188 of the Paris 
edition of the work, now in the Congressional Library. 
The melody is not in the exact form of the Marine Hymn, 
but is undoubtedly the air from which it was taken. I 
am informed, however, by one of the members of the 
band, who has a Spanish wife, that the air was one fam- 
iliar to her childhood and it may, therefore, be a Spanish 
folk song.” 

In a letter to Major Harold F. Wirgman, dated 21 
October, 1936, John Philip Sousa says: “The melody of 
the ‘Halls of Montezuma’ is taken from Offenbach’s 
comic opera ‘Genevieve de Brabant’ and is sung by two 
gendarmes.”’ 

The unknown author of the words of the first verse 
shifted the chronology somewhat when he wrote: “From 
the halls of Montezuma to the shores of Tripoli.” It was 
during the year 1847 that the Marines served with Gen- 
eral Scott’s army during the Mexican War and took part 
in the capture and occupation of Mexico City including 
the castle of Chapultepec, otherwise known as the “Halls 
of the Montezumas,” where ruled the ancient Aztec line 
of war-chiefs or “emperors.” It was in the year 1805, 
some forty-odd years prior to the capture of the “Halls 
of the Montezumas,” that Lieutenant P. N. O’Bannon 
and his small force of Marines participated in the cap- 
ture of Derne, Tripoli during the war with the Barbary 
Powers, and there hoisted the American Flag for the 
first time over a fortress of the Old World. 

The first verse of the Marines’ Hymn came into exist- 
ence during the closing days of the Mexican War. A 
Marine of Civil War days said the Marines’ Hymn was 
popular at that time. Also, several verses have come and 
gone with the passing of the years. 

Other verses have appeared from time to time. It is 
claimed that Colonel Henry C. Davis, U.S.M.C., wrote 


the following two verses in 1911 while stationed at Camp 
Meyer, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba: 


From the Pest Hole of Cavite 
To the Ditch at Panama, 
You will find them very needy 
Of Marines—that’s what we are; 
We're the watchdogs of a pile of coal 
Or we dig a magazine, 
Though he lends a hand at every job 
Who would not be a Marine? 


From the School of Application 

To the Shores of Subig Bay, 
We've avoided exertation 

In the most ingenious way ; 
Admiration of our mattresses 

It is the finest thing we’ve seen, 
For it answers to the question, 

Why the Hell is a Marine? 


These two verses were dropped for obvious reasons. 
The so-called “pest hole” of Cavite was soon eliminated, 
the Ditch at Panama was completed, and, apart from 
Coco Solo, few Marines remained in that vicinity. The 
piles of coal used by the Navy were largely superseded 
by oil. 

The Navy version (in the Navy Book of Songs) is as 
follows: 


It was out there on the Albany, 
In the Asiatic Fleet, 

The Marines were so damn lazy 
They could only sleep and eat. 

From eight bells to the dogwatch 
On deck they’re never seen, 

Oh the question that we ask you is: 
Why the Hell is a Marine? 


For many years the Hymn has been a three-verse 
ballad starting with Mexico and winding up in Heaven. 
This version of the Hymn was approved and officially 
adopted by the Major General Commandant in February, 
1929, and copyrighted by the United States Marine Corps 
the same year. 

The authorized version of the Marines’ Hymn is as 
follows: 


From the Halls of Montezuma 
To the shores of Tripoli; 
We fight our country’s battles 
On the land as on the sea; 
First to fight for right and freedom 
And to keep our honor clean; 
We are proud to claim the title 
Of United States Marine. 


} 
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Did He Desert from Quantico? 


A Court-Martial Story 
By Mayor Leo F. S. Horan, U.S.M.C., RETIRED 


(¢ HEN a man is court-martialed for desertion, 
the court usually convicts him of that charge, 
or finds him guilty in a less degree than 

charged—guilty of ‘Absence without leave’ or ‘Absence 

over leave,’ isn’t that so, sir?” 

That was Sergeant Major Allen’s question to Captain 
Holder, the officer-of-the-day. It was a hot Saturday 
afternoon at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, and Captain 
Holder had just returned to the O. D.’s office at the 
Marine Barracks after an inspection of sentries. Holder, 
known throughout the corps as “Red,” was almost crim- 
son. Dripping with perspiration after his two-mile walk, 
he had just removed his khaki blouse, cap, and accoutre- 
ments of office. 

“Did you get another prisoner while I was out?” 
asked Holder. 

“No, sir. I want to settle a little argument that was 
started by First Sergeant Cloth at my house last night.” 
The Sergeant major was not the type who worked me- 
chanically; he wanted to know the why and wherefor 
of everything. 

“Red” Holder jumped up, his left hand in his trouser 
pocket, clenched his right fist, holding his thumb ver- 
tically, and stroked his chin with his thumb-nail. It 
was a peculiarity of his. ‘Let me see; let me see!” He 
paced the floor for a few moments, deep in thought. He 
knew about all sorts of court-martial cases, and was 
wracking his heated brain for an answer. 

“Who brought that question up?” 

“First Sergeant Cloth, sir. He’s from Quantico.” 

“Quantico; ah, yes,” said Holder. “That gives me 
a clue. There have been a few cases, in the old days, 
when men were acquitted outright of desertion. That 
was when it was said New Englanders Shanghaied men 
on their fishing fleets. And I heard that it used to be 
done here in Philadelphia, Shanghaiing them on oyster 
boats. I don’t recall such a defense made recently be- 
fore a court-martial, but— Well, I said Quantico gave 
me a clue.” 

“Was there ever any Shangaiing of Marines at Quan- 
tico?” ventured the sergeant major. 

“Not that I know of,” answered Holder. 
call a case in point—the case of Dumbrowski. He was 
a private. And Dumbrowski was not so dumb—as he 
was lucky. His case will answer your question. You've 
been at Quantico, and know the lay-out of the reserva- 
tion. The Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Rail- 
road runs through it, separating a part along the Po- 
tomac from the larger portion on the west side of the 


“T now re- 





railroad.” 

“That’s correct, sir,’ corroborated Allen. 

“Well,” continued Holder, “several spurs of track run 
from the R. F. & P. into the Quantico reservation down 


near the ice plant or cold storage—near the commissary 
and the coal pile. While Dumbrowski was at Quantico, 
a string of box cars, loaded with tractors, was shunted 
onto one of those spurs. Each car had-a big ad. on the 
side: ‘More Tractors From Elkhart, Indiana, for the 
U. S. Marines,’ with the manufacturers’ name under- 
neath. After being unloaded, these box cars remained 
there for several days. That was rather unusual, as they 
were ordinarily removed the day of arrival. Dumbrow- 
ski noticed these cars—especially the fact that they were 
from Elkhart. Others had noticed them, too, but were 
uninterested in their point of origin.” 

“What happened, sir?” anxiously queried Allen. 

“Just coming to that,” continued Holder. “Before 
they pulled those empties away, Dumbrowski got it into 
his head that right there was readily available transpor- 
tation back to Elkhart. And he was a Hoosier! One 
morning Dumbrowski was found missing at reveille roll 
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call. His company was going on the range. He was 
reported absent to the company commander and a search 
for him was started immediately.” 

The sergeant major was feverish with excitement. He 
let go: “Box cars—box cars.” 

But “Red” Holder upset his thought of box cars with: 
“You asked about desertion, not box cars, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir; I beg pardon,” lisped the sergeant major. 
“This is the case | want for the balance of my argument 
with the top sergeant tonight.” 

“The company commander telephoned the Provost 
Marshal, Captain Huff. Do you know Captain Angelo 
Huff?” Holder asked. 

“Only by reputation, sir,” was the answer. 

“Well, he’s a wizard on investigation. Better on in- 
vestigations than he is in law,” added Holder. ‘Let me 
give you the provost’s story: He went to the barracks 
where the company was quartered, and searched Dum- 
browski's locker. He found it open and nearly empty. 
Dumbrowski’s rifle was there, but not much else. Huff 
noted the names of the men on the bunk cards next to 
Dumbrowski’s bunk, rushed out of the barracks to his 
motor-cycle, and ordered the provost sergeant: ‘Rifle 
range. Step on it.’ There the provost marshal hastily 
interviewed those two men whose bunks were alongside 
of Dumbrowski’s and learned that, the preceding night, 
Dumbrowski had been sounding off: ‘I’m going over 
the hill.” He also found out that Dumbrowski had given 
away or otherwise disposed of most of his uniform cloth- 
ing and announced he was going West.” 

The box cars—Elkhart—had again bobbed up in the 
sergeant major’s mind, but he didn’t interrupt. 

Holder continued with the details of the Provost Mar- 
shal’s prompt action: “Then the box cars imprinted 
themselves on the provost’s mind. ‘Sergeant, to the cold- 
storage plant, step on it, he ordered his assistant. Away 
the old side-car rushed. The train had been made up 
that morning and had started moving just before the 
Provost Marshal arrived. He darted from the side-car, 
ran along the spur of track, and shouted to the engineer: 
‘Hold it! I'd like to look over the train. Hunting for a 
man.’ On went the brakes and the string of a dozen 

cars—box cars, flat cars, gondola coal cars 
sudden stop. 





came to a 
‘Sergeant, cover that side of the train,’ 
barked the provost to his assistant. And the search was 
on. The engineman and brakeman watched from the 
cab. Next to the tender were the much-advertised box 
cars from Elkhart, with their doors still open. Each of 
them provided easy search. No Dumbrowski. Nor was 
he on the flat cars—nor on their rods. Then came the 
gondolas at the end of the train. Provost Marshal on 
one side, provost sergeant on the other, they searched 
two coal cars. And they were empty too. Dumbrowski 
was neither on, in, nor under those cars. The last coal 
car had one corner of the floor littered with large pieces 
of heavy wrapping paper, pieces of cotton cloth off sides 
of beef, and some trash. ‘Poke into that mess, ser- 
geant,’ quickly came the provost’s order. But he hadn't 
poked far when the body of a man began moving. It 
wasn't a Marine apparently. It might be a bluejacket. 
As the provost sergeant pulled away the covering, they 
both saw a young fellow wearing dungarees, short- 
sleeved blue shirt, and hatless. 
(Continued on page 52) 





DOG HOUSE DITTIES 6) Uncle Walter 








Anybody seen a bozo 
With a pipe that smells like glue? 
There’s a little lynching party 
He has been invited to. 


He ignored us when we hinted 

He should try a milder mixture. 
Maybe he’ll agree to do it 

When we hang him to a fixture! 





Oh, I guess we wouldn’t really 
Put his neck into the halter— 
Though it’s worth the inconvenience 
If it leads him to Sir Walter! 


A SURE WAY TO KEEP OUT OF THE DOG HOUSE! 


Clean your pipe regularly, and smoke a mild and 
fragrant blend like Sir Walter. The choicest burley 
in the Blue Grass is selected for this grand-smelling 
blend. No wonder it rates so high in the Service. 


KEEP OUT OF THE 
DOG HOUSE 
WITH SIR WALTER 


Cellophane tape ~ nv be, ai 

around lid seals : - ; 

fiavor in, brings 

you tobaccol00% 

factory-fresh! | 
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PROMOTIONS 


Subject to conditions hereinafter stated below, named 
noncommissioned officers appointed to warrant grades indi- 
cated by the President on 7 July, 1942 for temporary serv- 
ice with rank from that date pursuant to provisions act 


Congress, approved 24 July, 1941, Public 188—77th Con- 


gress as amended: 
MARINE GUNNER MARINE Corps 


Loyd Benjamin Rice, Oliver Martin Schneider, Samuel 
Clayton Dean, Norman George Henderson, Bennie 
Claude Atkinson, George Clarence Morgan, Cyril Au- 
gustus Gould, Patrick Harold Tobin, Frank Peter No- 
vick, Rudolph Luverne Angus, Charles George Klehm, 
George Noell, Junior, William Paul, Arthur Edward Ab- 
bott, Louis Narcissus Bertol, Joseph Kenney Roberts, 
Claude Wright, Henry Marvin Bailey, Edward Ellis 
Steele, Charles Bert Hughes, Thomas Jefferson Jones, 
Wilbourn Oscar Christian, Max Mendall Goldberg, Ray- 
mond George Jones, August Olaguez, Samuel Henry 
Wood, Ira Marvin Ward, Paul Kerns, Joseph Adam Ber- 
nica, Louis Tunick, William Nelson, Irving Fine, John 
Calvin Wright, Joseph William Logue, Harry Gayer, 
David Leon Forde, Robert Stutz, Anthony James Sears, 
Thomas Wilfred Reynolds, Thomas Harry Dexter, 
Charles Nissen, Leon Freda, John Gerey, James Joseph 
Bradley, Edward Andrew Mullen, Senior, Julius Papas, 
George Lemont Robinson, Paul John Heckman, Lee Eu- 
gene Dimter, George Washington Pearce, Joseph John 
Karynaske, Lewis Vernon Hensley, John Francis Smith, 
James Thomas Alyward, Joseph Foster Schucraft, Cur- 
tis Roosevelt Goehring, John Mortimer Sleight, Lewis 
Monroe Schaller, Daniel Joseph Nugent, Junior, May- 
nard Everett Julson, Tom Johnson Griffis, Ubal Leonard 
Rowden, Clyde Hiram Warren, Stephen Joseph Tora- 
nich, Dean Chapin Barnum, Norman Oswal Rollins, Vin- 
cent Joseph Odeski, Kyle Knight Kring, George Wash- 
ington Caso, Amos Walton Taylor, Mathew Edwin Schu- 
bert, Albert Stanley Borek, Jens Pedersen, Alva Marion 
Andrews, Albert Straba, Russell Dudley Clubb, John 
Evert Ward, Winfree Chaney, Joseph August Inferrera, 
Louis Rubenstein, Lawrence Eugene Oneal, Harry Ern- 
est Rudder, George Elmer Jefferies, Sol Bergman, Zebu- 
lon Pendleon Brundage, Leonard Kenneth Atkins, Merl 
Stanley Smith, Charles Lester Arndt, Theodore Herman 
Sundhausen, Leon Joseph Gaynor, Joseph Alvin Burch, 
William Wylie Sparks, Harles Linzy Wilkinson, Earl 
Pearl Wiseman, Oscar Arthur Powell, Harland William 
Bond, Roland Fuller Root, John Edgar Aycoth, Clifton 
Chinfesta Willoughby, Lucien Newport Hudson, Patrick 
Henry Mucciaccio, Stanley Watson Mortensen, George 
Albert Crapser, Harry Dean Hutchcroft, Carl Haynes, 
Hascal Leroy Ewton, John Dromgoole Mooney, Charles 
William Emery, Stewart Lewis Baughman, William 
Brunner, William Raymond Fuller, Alfio Bruno Ferazzi, 
Joseph Montwill, Albert John Gunther, David Mayo, 
James Squire Larue, Paul Rollin Michael, George: Glin- 
ton Ashley, Joseph Anthony Petrosky, Junior, James 


Frank Elliott, Carl Jones Evans, Robert Lee Birt, Ken- 
neth Inglish Schwetz, Virgil Ralph Martin, Otis Marion 
Davis, Cornelius Overstreet, Abe Lincoln Skinner, Otto 
Johansen Dyhr, Ben. Walter White, Paul Joseph Rupa- 
kus, John Crecion, Samuel James Bonner, Clayton Wal- 
lace Smith, Stanley Casimer Lenn, Robertson Hoover 
Galvin, William Wallace Greene, Charles William Hew- 
itt, Conrad Jerome Morgan, Frank Charles Bottemer, 
Albert William Faby, Earl Cecil Tipton, Henry Herbert 
Faulkner, Victor Francis Brown, Edward Elliot Harris, 
Joshua Kelley, Joseph Leo Bonville, Andrew Bertko, 
Junior, George Cataldo, Leo Michael Jennings, Adam 
Gruntowicz, William Henry Sherman, Allan Carl Ander- 
son, Julian Maxcy Ashley, Rufus Wayland McKinley, 
Thomas Randall Rowell, Charles Edward James, Avant 
McDowell Brannock, Horace Albert Smith, Joe Bailey 
Mink, Henry Grady Gallimore, Ernest Edward Roy, 
John Harvey Slusser, Laurie Preston Mallard, Norman 
Frecka, Michael Davidovic, Charles Adolph Maccrone, 
Merle Benjamin Johnson, Gaston Don Davis, Gerald 
Ezra Brashier, Eugene Seda, Alvie Daniel Godwin, Jo- 
seph Edward Head, Ralph Henry Gilb, C. L. Haney, 
Richard Eugene Gilmore, Lowell Maxwell Witt, Philip 
Ralph Hembree, Lawrence Fred Robbins, Anthony Mo- 
rello, William Cawtez Jones, James Chester Harr, Henry 
Bernard Hamilton, Thomas Inman, John Albert Redling, 
Henry Chester Anglin, Thomas Lance Edmundson, Mil- 
ton Odean Hogue, Eugene Joseph Bracci, Daniel Herbert 
Musselman, Zachariah Joshua Brown, Pierce Smith 
Knapp, Frederick Fulton Garcelon, Calvin Calhoun Wat- 
ters, Prentice William Jones, Bruce Wallace, Edgar Jo- 
doin, Leander Elmore Dorey, Wallace Louis Baljo, Wil- 
liam Alexander Coleman, William Keneth Akerly, Fred- 
erick James Knack, Gordon Benjamin Swango, Howard 
Lincoln Franklin, Fremont Henry Peper, Aaron Morway 
Rottenberg, Joseph William Peden, Robert Daniel 
Brown, Stephen Toth, Lauchlin McNeil Gillis, Junior 
Burge Broadus, Abraham Zucker, Curtis Franklin Tinar, 
Clyde Oliver Fleckner, Robert James Greenway, Roy 
Talbot Hill, Seward Lafayette Moore, Lionel Strathmore 
Reynolds, Thomas Lee Sullivan, Richard Francis Hen- 
derson, Amos Edwin Kirkland, William Bolick, Hugh 
Blanchard Owens, Richard Everett Stewart, Harold 
Donald Blosser, William Grant Hogan, Ernest Shifter, 
Stanley Thomas Jason, Roscoe Wright Taylor, Roy Wal- 
ter Moran, Albert Joseph Zlamal, Henry Pitts Todd, 
Thomas Robert Braun, Aubrey Thomas Hicks, Earl 
Izard, Dudley John Hagen, Jay Thomas Cloud, Robert 
Vere Elliot, Walter James Connors, Ernest Bryan Der- 
rick, John Fred Stein, Edwin Joseph Sinclair, William 
Douglas Smith, Judson John Swallow, Marcel Joseph 
Duchamp, Robert Brace Reynolds, Hugh Leiter Wehrly, 
Albert Lemuel Eastman, James Benjamin Darnell, Duane 
Frederick Shuffler, Walter Henry Beicke, John Frank 
Powroznik, Harry Rossman, Charles Condo, Odell John 


--Payseur, Edwin. Thomas Carlton, Walter Roosevelt Cam- 


eron, Jesse Lenley Griffin, Ellis*Revere. McNabb, Peter 
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Mangogna, Joseph Hemman Pace, James Russell Mont- 
gomery, Raymond Wayne Cook, Herbert Lee Gault, 
Maurice Vernon Reynolds, Earl Densmore Martin, Wal- 
ter Lawrence Tate, Robert Bertram Carney, Clarence 
Hollis Raper, Oscar Arno Bosma, Robert Brarton Gould, 
George Vernon Clark, Hillis Remsen Ellington, Clar- 
ence Herbert Bennett, James Duncan Hall, Anton Mike 
Johner, John Anthony Hladky, Robert Perry Pitts, 
Junior, George John Gottschalk, Sidney Elisha Blaine, 
Oris Delbert Walbrown, Doward Sherman Wilkinson, 
Orval Edman Adams, David Ogilvie Sauls, Junior, 
George Taylor Fearnehough, Douglas Thompson, Frank 
Joseph Shebby, Henry Theodore Slicer, Junior, Robert 
Elmer Emerson, William Arthur Pense, Frank Hunt 
Rentfrow, Frank Richard Shaw, Joseph Buschena, Le- 
roy Edward Turner, Henry Franklin Camper, William 
McKinley Fleming, Vagn Edward Hansen, Rodney Ed- 
ward Barwick, Otto Carl Vieweg, Cleaves Bennett Bran- 
son, Arthur Fritchof Johnson, Julius Howard Lanham, 
Earle Joseph Karlage, Russell Koller, Harry Gordon 
Strachan, Raymond Benjamin Taylor, William Walter 
Hewett, Junior, Joseph Hornstein, John Russell Day, 
Fairley Arthur Hancock, Gilbert Anthony Barrett, Shan- 
non Burke, John Wallace Anderson, Clifford Arthur 
Youngs, Cyrus W. Keith. 
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Lewis Owen Miller, Edward Louis Goessler, Lincoln 
Pledger Davis, Guy Frank Tabor, George Nathan Speer, 


Louis Alexander Sullivan, William George Ellwanger, 
Milton Ralph Scott, Michael Francis Murphy, Herbert 
England, Joseph Straus, Percy Webb, Harry Benjamin 
Baldwin, Albert Willard Finlay, Ernesto Randolph 
Beavers, Harvey Steffens NewGarde, Herbert Lamott 
Merwin, Charles Richard Butt, Bennie Cryts, James Car- 
bary, William Arthur Brown, Fred Riewe, Daniel Wil- 
fred Thompson, Joseph McKim Hodges, Benjamin 
Franklin Carter, Alton Richard Nash, John Augustine 
McBee, Arthur William Slagter, Fred Henry Hanson, 
George Orville Smith, Fred Russell Philpot, Mack Henry 
Bell, Nathaniel John Lytle, Isom Hugh Elswick, Waldo 
Collins Perry, William James O’Connor, John Adam 
Miller, George Gordon Gibson, John Albert Clayton, Ar- 
thur Wayne Earhart, Edward Myrel, Raymond Bernard 
Quinn, Ralph Garrie, Cranford Johnson Hart, Francis 
Ernest Arland, Senior, Carl Herbert Glaser, George Er- 
win Dillman, Walter Joseph Shipman, Milton Howard 
Barnes, Elmer Porter Goree, John Michael Picarski, Al- 
vin Jefferson Deason, Neill Bland Walker, Harry Earl 
Smith, Andres Alvarez Rodriguez, John Alvin Lippold, 
Seraphin George Musachia, Elmer George Peters, Har- 
old Ray Belcher, Philip Silver, Lynn John Cramer, Wil- 
liam Chester Garwood, Victor Llewellyn Smith, Wayne 
Traywick, Wilson Jefferson Acord, Harris Doyle Gray, 
Kenneth Martel Stayer, Thomas Forrest Ford, John 
Hoogendam, Charles Edward Jackson, Victor Vangel 
Miller, Stephen Joseph Tomek, Wayne Ottawa Taylor, 
(Continued on page 50) 
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BALANCE vs. DISTORTION 
in MILITARY THINKING 











By Captain Epwarp B. IrvinG, U.S.M.C. 


ROBABLY not within the memory of living men 

have the processes of unorthodox military thinking 

and military “grand stand quarter-backing” been 
raised to a point of such fervid interest. Truly military 
Kibitzing is the chief American indoor sport at the pres- 
ent time. 

Writers, lecturers and seemingly all others, who can 
command a ready ear, wax eloquent in favor of each 
one’s pet “ism” or theory. Scientific mechanical develop- 
ments, principally the airplane and the tank—as the more 
dramatic weapons, lend credence to the arguments; and 
not without cause, because this present scientific develop- 
ment has made as many changes in battle practice as did 
the Monitor and Merrimac in the Civil War. 

However, to think that the professional military man 
is not conscious of and does not recognize that change 
is in order, is to woefully underestimate our trained mili- 
tary and naval professionals. The great danger, how- 
ever, is the tendency to forsake balanced military think- 
ing in favor of distortion, as a direct result of this public 
clamor for the dramatic, as well as of the high pressure 
salesmanship of partisans who are pressing their hobbies 
or selling their wares. Not even the military professional 
is totally immune from such pressure. 

Staunch adherence to balance in military training is 
but one more “feather in the cap” of the Marines—a dis- 
tinct tribute to their leaders—in that each recruit is given 
a thorough balanced training in the Art of Modern War 
as practiced by the basic soldier today, before he is per- 
mitted to become a specialist in aviation, artillery, quar- 
termaster, among others. Another feather is that this 
training in fundamentals is a continuing process for the 
duration of his enlistment—even though subsequently a 
specialist—by means of weekly classes and field prob- 
lems. Thus, even a Marine specialist, has a back log of 
balance which both broadens his outlook and fosters 





cooperation. 

This article is intended as just one more stepping-stone 
to assist other Marine officers in furthering this well de- 
veloped plan of balance and cooperation by humbly sug- 
gesting a simple way to get across to non-commissioned 
officers the yery keystone of balance in military thinking. 

Reference is made to the “Nine Principles of War” as 
practiced by all great military strategists since the time 
of Caesar, and as formulated and itemized by Napoleon. 
When the writer studied these principles in the Marine 
Corps Correspondence Course entitled, “Military Prin- 
ciples,” his imagination was so stimulated by the impor- 
tance of them, and by their profound presentation in a 
period of stress; when a myriad of details might have a 


tendency to lay a smoke screen in front of the main pur- 
pose. 

Then it was that the question arose: “How could these 
principles be taught to non-commissioned officers in a 
way that would be easy for them to remember even dur- 
ing the stress of battle?” With decentralization increas- 
ing in importance, there would seem to be a need for just 
this. Perhaps some trite formula, with humor and inter- 
est predominating, might be the means of capturing their 
imagination and aiding their memory. 

An analysis of these principles indicated that it was 
possible to group them by functions. This would be an 
additional aid to memory and application. Then the 
trite phrase as an aid to memory naturally followed. It 
worked and the result, while not at all dignified, did 
serve its purpose. Hence this article, based on the simple 
theory, that the easier method of deemphasizing distor- 
tion is to popularize balance. 

It seemed to the writer as if these “Nine Principles of 
War” quite naturally divided themselves into four func- 
tional groupings, as follows: 


First Grouping 
The Principle of the Offensive The Planning Phase 


The Principle of the Objective 
The Principle of the Mass 


The Principle of Movement Deploying on the Field 


The Principle of Economy of Force) Second Grouping 
of Battle 


The Principle of Surprise 


eee ries | Third Grouping 
The Principle of Security ae 
{ Securing the Position 
The Principle of Simplicity Fourth Grouping 
The Principle of Cooperation Executing the Plan 


Also note, if you will, that the first letter in the name 
of each Principle purposely has been italicized. Let us 
form these italicized letters into words, as far as this is 
possible, to wit: 

OOM—EMS—S—SC 
or with imagination, we can just as easily have: 
“OQOM—EMS—Secure—SCoop !” 

Well, why not? Don’t say we didn’t warn you of trite- 
ness, but it works for the writer with the aid of training 
notes to permit elaboration. Here’s hoping it will aid 
readers in a victory via balanced collaboration, rather 
than the risk of a defeat via distortion. 
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SAVING STRATEGIC MATERIALS AT 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


More than 2,3000,000 pounds of strategic materials 
will be saved by Caterpillar Tractor Co. in 1942, it was 
revealed today by officials of the Company. The figures 
are obtained from a report prepared to show officials in 
Washington what measures have been taken by the 
Company to ease the demand for materials of which 
there is a critical scarcity. 

Assured savings will approximate 250 tons of nickel, 
700 tons of copper, 100 tons of aluminum, 50 tons of 
chromium, 40 tons of crude rubber and 55,000 pounds of 
tin, based on 1941 production levels. 

These substantial savings of scarce materials will play 
an important part in helping this nation meet the mighty 
production goals set by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
as part of a free people’s blueprint for victory. 

Behind the scenes of this important announcement is 
a dramatic story of how “Caterpillar” standard practices 
in time of peace are now serving the Allies to advantage 
in time of war. 

“Caterpillar” denies any claim to psychic foresight of 
the national emergency with respect to material procure- 
ment created by a world war, but the Company has for 
many years maintained a policy of studying and doing 
research and experimental work on alternative materials, 
to be prepared for any emergency. 

Recognizing that the entire world supply of nickel, 
for example, comes from a source outside of our own 
country, “Caterpillar” has long considered what action 
could be taken in case that metal became unavailable 
or difficult to obtain. The same has been done in the 
case of other metals and other materials now on the 
critical list. 

In adopting changes in design, and especially changes 
in materials, “Caterpillar” has been in a favorable posi- 
tion because of its policy of building ever better products 
at lower prices, and its extensive research and tests in the 
field. Shortages of certain materials have speeded adop- 
tion of changes in design, and have in some cases neces- 
sitated changes not otherwise contemplated, but in gen- 
eral the Company has been in an advanced state of 
preparedness in this direction. 

Among the pioneers in adoption of the induction hard- 
ening of steel, the Company has extended this process 
from cylinder liners to final drive gears, heavy shafts, 
drawbar pins, push rods, accessory and other shafts. 
Formerly made of nickel steel and nickel chromium steel, 
they are made of carbon steel, hardened by the induction 
process. 

In one tractor model alone, the “Caterpillar” Diesel 
D8, largest built in the plant, 50 tons of nickel per year 
went into the final drive gears, prior to 1942. Today 
these gears, of carbon steel, induction hardened, have no 
appreciable nickel content. 

Annual consumption of nickel, as late as last year, 
exceeded 450 tons and at today’s rate of production, on 
the same basis of nickel usage, more than 600 tons would 
be used. Actually, less than 200 tons will be used in 1942 
—less than that as quickly as further tests of alternative 

(Continued on page 48) 
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/#s like the Sarge says: A good fightin’ 
man always thinks refreshing thoughts! 
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the password for refreshment 
“in every branch of the service 


@ It’s plain to see how Pabst Blue Ribbon gains 
such popularity. One man tells another . . . about 
its extra-delicious flavor, its refreshing goodness. 

How does it get that way? Blending’s the answer 
—a special blending of 33 fine brews makes each 
drop smooth and mellow — delicious beyond com- 
pare. 

So next time, when you’re “at ease”’ in canteen or 
cafe, treat yourself to the beer that’s blended “33 
to 1”. Enjoy it in the distinctive dress parade bot- 
tle ... or drink it on draft. 










Drink a 
Blue Ribbon Toast 









yright 1942, Pabst 
Brewing Company, Milwaukee 
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“WAKE ISLAND" 


Production Notes on Picture 


first, with bullets, blood and boundless courage, by 

a gallant band of United States Marines and their 
valiant civilian comrades on a tiny coral island in the 
Pacific last December. 

Paramount’s “Wake Island” is that same story, faith- 
fully retold in photoplay form. Produced by Joseph Sis- 
trom and directed by John Farrow, “Wake Island” was 
made as a factual film chronicle, an authentic picturization 
of America at war—the first since a Japanese stab in the 
back last December 7 changed the course of history. 

The United States Marine Corps helped make the war 
epic an authoritative account of the historic defense of 
Wake Island by participating with men and machines in 
the production of the picture based on the Corps’ official 
records. Approval of the screen play, written by W. R. 
Burnett and Frank Butler, was given by the Marine head- 
quarters before the studio started making a foot of film. 
The U. S. M. C. appointed a technical staff to assist in 
making the picture, including Lieutenant Colonel Francis 
E. Pierce, who remained with the first production unit 
during the entire filming. 

A special weapons detail of selected Marines from Camp 
Elliott, near San Diego, manned machine guns in land bat- 
tle scenes. A squadron of eight Grumman fighter planes 
staged spectacular dog-fights with a group of Ryan SC 
low-wing monoplanes painted to duplicate the Japanese 
Nakijima 96 planes. A five-inch Naval gun of the same 
model as used by the heroic defenders of Wake to blast 
Nipponese warships from the shore was emplaced and 
fired by Marine crews. A giant PBY Navy patrol plane 
also was “cast” in the picture. 

Three location sites were used in the filming of “Wake 
Island” —the Salton Sea in the California desert, where 
the principal exterior shots were made, the Great Salt 
Lake in Utah where aerial battles were waged and a 
coastal firing range near San Diego where ‘the big gun 
was fired. 

Brian Donlevy portrayed the commander of the valorous 
Marine garrison which in the dark days when the fall of 
the island to the overwhelming superior attackers was near 
sent ringing around the.world their challenging war cry: 

“Send us more Japs!” 

While no attempt was made at personal characteriza- 
tion of the heroes of Wake Island, the Donlevy film role 
had a factual prototype in brave Major James P. S. 
Devereux, commander of the Wake Marine detachment. 

Macdonald Carey as a flying lieutenant in the film sinks 
a Japanese cruiser, a feat executed in the battle of Wake 
on December 11 by Major Henry T. Elrod and Captain 
Frank Cunningham. The Naval commander of the Wake 
Station—a post filled in the battle by Commander Winfield 
S. Cunningham—is played by Walter Abel. Other play- 
ers also have roles which are functional counterparts of 
officers’ posts in the Wake Island station. 


| 7 HE immortal story of Wake Island was written 


Robert Preston and William Bendix are a pair of Leath- 
erneck buddies who do their rough-and-ready best to 
live up to the Marine sobriquet and who succeed very 
well in providing the picture with lighter moments. Ben- 
dix, a newcomer from Broadway, whose outstanding per- 
formance in “The Glass Key,” earned him this second 
assignment under the Paramount banner, gains new 
comedic laurels by his characterization. 

Albert Dekker steps out of his familiar horror roles to 
the dramatic part of the civilian contractor who comes to 
Wake Island with a chip on his shoulder for what he re- 
gards as the military bureaucracy and who stays to fight 
beside the indomitable defenders in uniform. Barbara 
Britton has the brief but telling part of the wife of flying 
hero Macdonald Carey in the otherwise all-male cast of 
principals. 

“Wake Island’ has no plot in the conventional sense 
any more than history has a plot. It has no love story nor 
“romantic interest.” It eschews the common devices of 
film war melodrama—sinister spies, secret agents, blonde 
decoys. But the fact that it is a truthful depiction of an 
historic event does not mean that it is a glorified newsreel. 
It has all the dramatic suspense, the intense feeling of one 
of the great, grave, glorious hours of human history. 

A company of 200 went on location for three weeks at 
Sandy Beach on the Salton Sea, 200 miles from Los An- 
geles, for the filming of principal exterior scenes. The 
Salton Sea site in the heart of the desert was selected be- 
cause of the topographical similarity with the arid terrain 
of Wake Island. The curving shoreline formed a lagoon- 
like setting matching the quiet bay at Wake. 

On the shore of the inland sea Paramount built a carbon 
copy of the principal installations at Wake Island. 

This remarkable transformation of desert waste into a 
replica of a mid-Pacific island outpost was accomplished 
in 10 days. A 4,000-foot-long and 200-foot-wide airfield 
was constructed by Vinson, Pringle & Webb, the first two 
firm members of which were associated in the installation 
of the original Wake Island field. Upon completion of the 
picture the graded and hard-packed runway was turned 
over by Paramount to the United States Navy for use as 
an emergeicy landing field. 

The principal military installations of Wake, the sea- 
plane pier, the quadrangle of tents, the headquarters build- 
ing, radio hut, observation tower, airplane revetments, 
were faithfully reproduced. The sprawling civilian con- 
struction camp was duplicated as part of the set and at 
the same time provided living quarters for the cast and 
crew. This tent city erected in the desert almost overnight 
was a modern community, with electric lights, plumbing, 
water system, telephone, refrigeration, dining hall, com- 
missary and theater. Hans Dreier and Earl Hedrick were 
the art directors who planned the amazing reproductions. 

Under command of Captain Nicholas Pesecans, a detail 
of 60 Marines from Camp Elliott, trained in the use of 
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machine guns, anti-tank and other field weapons, were 
stationed at the location for the duration of the filming. 
Fifty caliber and 30 caliber machine guns and a 37-milli- 
meter anti-tank gun were part of the equipment utilized 
in the picture. The Marines when not before the camera 
portraying their brothers-in-arms were receiving training 
in desert warfare. 

Eight Grumman planes roared in from San Diego for 
landing and takeoff scenes at the Salton Sea field under the 
command of Lieutenant Colonel John Hart, who, it devel- 
oped, was a classmate of Donlevy at Annapolis. The am- 
phibian PBY Navy patrol plane settled gracefully as a 
gull on the water beside the pier for its role in the picture. 

Lieutenant Colonel Pierce, the technical adviser, lived 
on the location and Lieutenant Colonel W. G. Farrell, 
liaison officer, maintained a close contact with the company. 
A field telephone linked the Marine detail at the location 
with San Diego headquarters of Major General Ross E. 
Rowell, who was supervising officer of the Marine technical 
staff for the picture. 

From the tomato and carrot fields of the rich Imperial 
Valley 150 Filipino farm laborers were recruited to por- 
tray Japanese troops in the filming of spectacular inva- 
sion scenes in which armored landing boats of the Nip- 
ponese pattern were used. 

“Wake Island’’ was one of the most explosive pictures 
ever made. Giving realism to the reenactment of the bat- 
tle at Wake Island 1,900 pounds of dynamite, 2,300 pounds 
of blasting powder and 1,200 pounds of flash powder were 
used in the earth-shaking bombardment scenes. 

Another kind of battle was waged by the cast and crew, 
with nature not Japs as the adversary. The picture was 
filmed in a succession of sandstorms which necessitated 
the use of tight-fitting goggles to protect the eyes and 
masks to keep tiny particles from the nose and mouth. 
A shelter was built to shield the camera from the sandy 
blasts. With the thermometer soaring to 110 and 120 
degrees, members of the company took sodium chloride 
tablets to replenish the supply of body salt lost by perspira- 
tion. The Salton Sea, which is 248 feet below sea level, is 
the lowest point on the continental United States. 

Sidewinders, the small but deadly rattlesnakes of the 
desert, were another natural hazard encountered in large 
numbers but with no serious results. A dozen skins were 
brought back to Hollywood as trophies of the lecation. 

After the first unit, under Director Farrow, returned 
to Paramount Studio for another three weeks of shooting, 
the second unit, under Hal Walker, remained at the Sal- 
ton Sea for additional bombardment scenes during which 
the explosive charges of Paramount’s dynamite experts 
scrambled the landscape generally and blasted set struc- 
tures right and left. Stunt men, driving trucks and motor- 
cycles between exploding land charges, performed hazard- 
ous feats which left them shaken but unscathed. 

From the Salton Sea the squadron of Grummans flew 
to the Great Salt Lake where it joined five Ryan SC low- 
wing monoplanes, leased by O. C. Stratton, head of the 
studio property department, who scoured the country to 
locate the ships. Painted with the Rising Sun insignia, 
the Ryans when aloft were virtually indistinguishable from 
the Japanese Nakijimas they represented. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Almanac of the Marine Corps 


(CONTINUED) 
By THE Historicat Section, U.S.M.C. 


August 3 

1900: During the Chinese Boxer Rebellion an additional 
Marine battalion of 228 officers and men under command 
of Major W. P. Biddle (later Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps), arrived at Tientsin. Following the arrival 
of Colonel Meade’s force, that and Major Waller’s force 
were combined and designated as “First Regiment”’ of 
Marines. The Regiment, together with other Allied 
forces took up the march to Pekin and later participated 
in the battle of Pekin and the relief of the beleaguered 
garrison in that city. 


August 4 

1855: American and British Marines and sailors de- 
stroyed pirate junks at Khulan, China, that had been 
preying upon American and British merchant ships. The 
U.S.S. “Powhatan,” with her detachment of Marines was 
joined in the attack by a detachment from the English 
sloop “Rattler.” 


August 5 

1864: The U. S. Fleet under Admiral Farragut won the 
Battle of Mobile Bay. Captain Charles Heywood (later 
Commandant of the Marine Corps), commanded the Ma- 
rines of the Flagship “Hartford.” Marines also served 
with distinction on other vessels of the squadron. For 
their gallantry in this engagement, as in many other 
noted battles, a number of Marines were awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 


August 5 

1845: Commodore Stockton landed a large force from 
USS “Congress” at Santa Barbara, California, and raised 
the American flag over the town. Stockton left Sergeant 
Watson, with a detachment of fifteen Marines to guard 
the town against attack by the Mexicans. The remain- 
der of the Marine detachment of the “Congress” took 
possession of San Pedro soon afterwards. 


August 6 

1847: Lieutenant Colonel Samuel E. Watson’s battalion 
of Marines from the United States which had debarked 
at Vera Cruz, Mexico, some weeks previously, joined 
General Scott’s Army and took up the march to Mexico 
City. 


August 6 

1846: Marines from the U. S. Squadron landed at San 
Pedro, Calif., where they joined the Volunteers under 
Major John C. Fremont and later took possession of Los 
Angeles. Commodore Stockton established a provisional 
government for California at this time with Major Fre- 
mont as Governor and Lieutenant A. H. Gillespie, of the 
Marines, as commandant of the troops. 


August 7 

1912: Navy Department ordered that the expeditionary 
force of about 350 Marines embark on the USS “Justin” 
at Panama and proceed to Corinto for service ashore in 
that country. This was the forerunner of the Nicaraguan 
Campaign of the fall of 1912. 


August 8 

1918: The Fourth Brigade of Marines in France com- 
pleted its occupation of the Marbache subsector, near 
Pont-a-Mousson, on the Moselle River. The sector was 
quiet and occupation uneventful except for an enemy 
raid which was repulsed and prisoners captured. 

Lieut. Colonel Earl H. Ellis, USMC, was appointed 
adjutant of the Fourth Brigade of Marines, relieving 
Lieut. Colonel Harry R. Lay, who had been detailed as 
inspector general of the Second Division. 


August 8 

1919: The famous Fourth Brigade of Marines, as part of 
the Second Division which had just returned from over- 
seas, paraded in New York City. Major General John 
A. Lejeune, USMC, was in command. The parade was 
witnessed by millions and the troops accorded wiid ac- 
clamations of applause. 


August 9 

1937: Soon after the initial Sino-Japanese outbreak in 
Shanghai, China, on August 9, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Asiatic Fleet requested that a thousand extra Ma- 
rines be sent to Shanghai to augment our forces there, 
for proper defense of their sector. Landing forces in- 
cluding Marine detachments were put ashore soon after- 
wards from the ships to assist the Fourth Regiment of 
Marines. 


August 9 
1918: On this date Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, while on a tour of inspection of 
naval establishments afloat and ashore in Europe, vis- 
ited the Second Division of the A.E.F. at Nancy, France, 
and spent two days and a night as the guest of Major 
General John A. Lejeune, U.S.M.C., in command of that 
famous division including the Fourth Brigade of Ma- 
rines. Secretary Roosevelt took great interest in the Ma- 
rines, whom he looked upon as entitled to his especial 
care, and found them afloat and ashore wherever he vis- 
ited the stations in Europe. He has recounted a story 
which should be of interest to all Marines—about a 
wounded soldier who found himself after the engagement 
at Soissons in one of British hospitals. The surgeon 
making his rounds noticed an unfamiliar face and 
stopped beside his bed. 

“You're an American,” he said, ‘‘aren’t you?” 

“No, Sir,” said the wounded man, “I’m a Marine!” 
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August 10 

1915: Marine battalions under command of Colonel L. 
W. T. Waller, sailed from the United States for Haiti 
via USS “Connecticut” and “Tennessee.” Upon arrival 
in Haiti the battalions went to form the First Marine 
Brigade. The Brigade remained in Haiti for nineteen 
years. After putting down a serious revolution in 1915, 
the big task in a word was to restore law and order, and 
organize and train a native constabulary capable of tak- 
ing over, at the time of final withdrawal of the Marines. 


August 11 

1919: Acting Secretary of the Navy F. D. Roosevelt, in 
a message to all ships and stations announcing the return 
of the Marines from Europe, stated in part, as follows: 

“The Fourth Brigade of Marines as a part of the 
immortal Second Division, has been engaged in all 
the principal operations of the war. Their record 
speaks for itself. 

“The Fifth Brigade, going to France later, fur- 
nished many splendidly trained replacements for the 
Fourth Brigade and performed arduous tasks ac- 
cording to tradition. 

“The Navy welcomes them.” 


August 12 

1919: Secretary of War Newton D. Baker, in letter to 
Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels, referred to the 
Marine Brigade that served with the Army in France as 
that “heroic force,” and highly praised the war service 
of the Marines upon their being detached from the Army 
and restored to the naval service. 


August 12 

1919: The Fourth Brigade of Marines was reviewed by 
the President of the United States in parade at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Brigadier General W. C. Neville was in 
command. The parade started from the Peace Monu- 
ment and proceeded up Pennsylvania Avenue past the 
White House, and presented a magnificent spectacle as 
it marched up “The Avenue,” which on other historic 
occasions had resounded with the tread of victorious 
armies, 


August 12 

1845: Combined American force including Marines 
marched into Los Angeles, Calif., and took possession 
of the city with the usual ceremony, including the publi- 
cation of proclamation. 


August 13 

1900: Marines took part in the advance on Pekin, China, 
during the closing days of the Boxer Rebellion. Late in 
the afternoon the Russians and two companies of U. S. 
Marines had fought their way to the wall of the Tartar 
City and were within sight of the American Legation. 
August 13 

1812: U.S. Frigate “Essex,” Captain David Porter, cap- 
tured the sloop “Alert,” in the first naval action of the 
War of 1812. Marines took prominent part in the fight- 
ing and capture. 

August 14 


1779: Marines were with John Paul Jones when he sailed 
on his second famous cruise around the British Isles. 
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Indeed, history reveals that Marines were with Jones on 
all cruises made by that daring and famous naval officer. 


August 14 

1900: After taking part in the victory at Tientsin, and 
forming part of the Allied Relief Expedition from Tient- 
sin to Pekin during which they engaged the enemy en 
route, U. S. Marines led one of the attacking columns 
in the attack on the Imperial City (Pekin, China), lead- 
ing to the defeat of the Boxers and the relief of the be- 


leaguered garrison. 


August 15 

1914: American and other foreign interests were being 
jeopardized by continued revolutionary disturbances in 
the neighboring Dominican Republic. Accordingly the 
U.S.S. “Hancock,” with the Fifth Regiment of Marines 
on board left Guantanamo Bay, and arrived at Puerto 
Plata on this date. The moral effect produced by the 
presence of an expeditionary force of Marines was a 
strong factor in restoring order. 


August 16 
1934: The Republic of Haiti evacuated by Marines. This 
marked the end of the occupation which began in July, 


1915. 


August 17 

1900: Following the siege of Pekin and the operations 
which brought an end to the Boxer Rebellion, American 
Minister Conger in his report stated in part: 

“To our Marines fell the most difficult and danger- 
ous portion of the defense by reason of our prox- 
imity to the great city wall and the main city gate 
over which the large guns were planted. * * * The 
Marines acquitted themselves nobly. Twice were 
they driven from the wall, and once forced to aban- 
don the Legation, but each time, reinforced, imme- 
diately retook it and with only a handful of men 
aided by ten Russian sailors and a few British Ma- 
rines, held it to the last against several hundred 
Chinese with at least three pieces of artillery.” 


August 18 

1838: Wilkes Exploring Expedition, in six vessels, sailed 
from. Hampton Roads for Rio de Janeiro and thence 
around Cape Horn to the Pacific Ocean. The Marines 
with this expedition had some very interesting expe- 
riences, including difficulties with the natives of Drum- 
monds Island. The famous expedition visited many of 
the South Seas islands. 


August 19 

1812: Memorable engagement between the USS “Consti- 
tution” and HMS “Guerriere” in which the latter vessel 
was defeated and captured. Lieutenant William Bush of 
the Marines in the course of the engagement sprang upon 
the rail to lead the boarders on to the “Guerriere,” but 
in the act was shot dead by Royal Marines. The musket 
fire from the tops of both vessels was very destructive. 
The musket fire from the decks and tops of the “Consti- 
tution” picked off most of the men on the decks of the 


“Guerriere.” 


August 20 

1914: Revolutionary disturbances in the Dominican Re- 
public, the Fifth Regiment of Marines on board USS 
“Hancock” arrived at Santo Domingo City. There they 
remained for some weeks and then proceeded to Haiti, 
also the scene of recurring revolutionary disturbance, 
and where minor military interventions were being made 
by various foreign powers landing forces to protect their 
nationals during outbreaks at Port au Prince and Cap 
Haitien. The presence of an expeditionary force of U.S. 


Marines had good effect. 


August 20 

1918: The Second Division, including the Marine Bri- 
gade, after being relieved from the Marbache sector in 
France, proceeded to Toul, where it underwent intensive 
training for the impending St. Mihiel offensive. 


August 21 

1917: The Seventh Regiment of Marines, immediately 
following its creation, under the command of Colonel 
M. J. Shaw, sailed from Philadelphia, Pa., on board USS 
“Prairie,” and arrived at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, three 
days later. Units of the Regiment were stationed at va- 
rious important places in Cuba and were instrumental 
in obtaining the internment of German sympathizers and 
propagandists. Mounted detachments from the 90th 
Company were maintained at all of the camps occupied 
by units of the Regiment. The Seventh remained in 


Cuba two years. 


August 21 

1917: The distinction of being the first American Officer 
killed in France went to Second Lieutenant Frederick 
Wahlstrom, U.S.M.C., of the Signal Detachment, Fifth 
Marines, in motorcycle accident while in the act of de- 
livering an important message to higher authority. 


August 21 

1922: Scout Jack Slattery, in the “Boston Post,” in writ- 
ing up the baseball team of the Boston Barracks, follow- 
ing his publication of the last verse of the “Marines’ 
Hymn,” stated: 

“That song is dear to the heart of every Leather- 
neck because it bespeaks the spirit of the Corps. 
They are a cocky crew, but where they make the rest 
of the world love it, is that they have the stuff to 
back up what they start. * * * When the Marines 
announce that they are starting something, it’s al- 
ways safe to lay your money on the long end.” 


August 22 

1912: An Act of Congress increased the strength of the 
Marine Corps to 348 officers and 9,921 men, an approxi- 
mate 30 per cent increase. Among the factors warrant- 
ing the increase might be mentioned: increase in navy 
strength; conditions in the Caribbean area; conditions 
in the Far East; increase in the shore establishment. 


August 23 

1798: Commandant William Ward Burrows of the newly 
established Marine Corps, selected a staff of officers and 
enlisted men for his headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A few days later he established the ‘““Marine Camp” near 
that city. 


August 23 

1926: The Marines have ever maintained high standards 
of marksmanship. Enemy casualties in all wars and nu- 
merous expeditions might be cited as proof. Moreover, 
competitive rifle and pistol teams, groups, and individual 
marksmen also on many occasions have been reminded of 
the fact. 

On the above date the distinction was “Pistol Cham- 
pion,” when Gunner Sergeant Bernard G. Betke, at Fort 
Screven, Georgia, while competing in the Military In- 
dividual Championship Match,” “walked away” with the 
high honor, with the score 99.83. 


August 24 

1924: East Coast Marine Expeditionary Force began 
practice marches and field exercises between Quantico, 
Va., and Sharpsburg, Md. The force was reviewed by 
President Coolidge at the conclusion of the maneuvers. 


August 25 

1921: The following forenote by Major General Com- 
mandant John A. Lejeune, appeared in “Pictorial History 
of Navy and Marine Corps”: 

“Immediately upon the outbreak of the World 
War thousands of the finest of young Americans 
sought service in the Marine Corps. Its slogan 
“First to Fight”—a quotation from the ‘Marines’ 
Hymn’—attracted the adventurous spirit of Amer- 
ica’s youth, and its ranks were filled with men of 
splendid physique, unusual intelligence, and high 
ideals. These young men brought to the Corps a 
fine enthusiasm, an intense energy, and an eager 
desire to meet and defeat the enemy without delay. 
They received from it the benefit of the practical 
knowledge and experience of the old-time Marine, 
and the wonderful esprit de corps which has been 
handed down from generation to generation. From 
this combination there resulted the Fifth and Sixth 
Regiments and the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion. 
These organizations bear on their colors the names 
of Bois de Belleau and Bouresches, Soissons, St. 
Mihiel, Blanc Mont Ridge, and Meuse Argonne.” 


August 25 

1941: The Duke of Kent inspects a Marine Guard of 
honor following his visit at the Naval Air Station, at 
Norfolk, Virginia, while on a tour of defense activity 
in that area. 


August 28 

1937: Because of troubled conditions in China in the 
summer of 1937, the Sixth Regiment of Marines includ- 
ing battery of anti-aircraft artillery, under command of 
Colonel Thomas S. Clarke, USMC, sailed from San 
Diego, Calif., on board U.S.S. “Chaumont”’ and arrived 
at Shanghai, September 19. 

The situation of the Marines was at times very trying 
with danger from shells, bombs, and the small arms fire 
of the contending Japanese and Chinese forces. The 
Marines protected the American sector of the Interna- 
tional Settlement. 
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August 29 

1861: Marines took part in the landing and attack, which 
culminated in the capture of the forts at Hatteras Inlet. 
The Marines saw a lot of action on the Carolina coast 
during the Civil War, from beginning to end. 


August 29 

1916: Congress fixed the strength of the Marine Corps 
at 597 commissioned officers, forty warrant officers, and 
14,981 enlisted. The President was authorized in an 
emergency to further increase the Corps to 693 officers 
and 17,400 enlisted men, which he did by Executive order 
on March 26, 1917, when the Marine Corps Reserve was 
also established. 


August 30 

1918: In recognition of the services of the Fourth Bri- 
gade of Marines in the fierce struggle with the German 
army in the Aisne-Marne battles, French General Man- 
gin issued his General Order Number 317 praising the 
conduct of the Third Army Corps (American) of which 
the Second Division, including the Marine Brigade, 
formed an integral part. 


August 31 
1902: The strength of the Marine Corps was 201 officers 
and 5,818 enlisted men, distributed as follows: 


Officers Enlisted 
On shore duty outside the U. S......... 88 1,736 
Serving within the U. S................. 78 2,335 
On board ships of the Navy.............. 35 1,747 


August 26 
1912: Following the breaking out of serious revolution 
in Nicaragua in which American and other foreign in- 
terests were endangered, a battalion of Marines, com- 
manded by Major Smedley D. Butler, sailed from Bal- 
boa, I. C. Z., Panama, on board U.S.S. “Justin” and in 
due time arrived at Corinto. On this date Major Butler 
left Managua with a detachment of Marines to open the 
railroad through Leon to Corinto and to recover the spe- 
cial train which had been surrendered to the Rebels. 
The detachment was composed of Lieutenant E. H. Con- 
ger, acting as locomotive engineer; Second Lieutenant 
A. A. Vandegrift, USMC, and fifty-two Marines. Forty 
bluejackets from USS “Annapolis” accompanied the 
expedition. A second train with First Lieutenant E. A. 
Ostermann, USMC, in charge, with one junior officer 
and 83 Marines followed as a supporting force. A num- 
ber of bridges and the railroad were repaired, the move- 
ment of trains resumed, and the surrendered train re- 
covered. 

The American Minister in letter to Department of 
State stated in part, as follows: 

‘“Butler’s battalion has brilliantly maintained the 
traditions of the United States Marine Corps.” 


August 27 

1922: Whether it be suppressing an uprising in the Ca- 
ribbean area, or protecting American lives and interests 
in China, or chastising South Sea islanders for depreda- 
tions to American ships, or combating seal poachers in 
the Bering Sea, or quelling a mutiny on board a Siamese 


war vessel, the Marines have always accomplished the 
task at hand in whole-hearted manner. They fight, they 
work, they find time for study, they find time for play! 
On this date the Marine Corps Headquarters baseball 
team defeated the Washington All-Masonic team in a 
well played game at American League Park by the score 
of 6-0. A large silver cup was presented to the winning 
team. A large gathering of prominent persons attended 
the game, including President Harding, The Assistant 
Secretary of War, and Major General Commandant John 


A. Lejeune. The President threw the first ball. 


August 31 

1917: At the special request of Secretary of State Robert 
Lansing, a number of Marines were detailed as couriers 
for the safe delivery of diplomatic mail in countries of 
northern and eastern Europe. The task was performed 
so expeditiously and so efficiently that the Secretary later 
requested the detail of additional Marines for the impor- 
tant duty in other parts of Europe. 


September 1 

1819: Lieutenant Colonel Commandant Franklin Whar- 
ton, the second Commandant of the U. S. Marine Corps, 
died in office. He was Commandant of the Corps during 
the war with the Barbary States and also the War of 
1812. 


September 1 

1919: When General Pershing departed from Brest, 
France, for the United States, the 15th Separate Bat- 
talion of Marines rendered appropriate honors. In turn, 
Marshal Foch inspected the Battalion and commended 
the Marines on their military bearing. 


September 2 

1775: The schooner “Hannah” commissioned. This was 
the first ship of Washington’s Fleet which led to the es- 
tablishment of the Continental Navy. Soldiers of Wash- 
ington’s army served as acting Marines on board the 
“Hannah,” as well as other ships of the Fleet. 


September 3 

1919: The 33rd Company of Marines, at La Paja, Santo 
Domingo, made a night patrol, surprised and captured a 
group of bandits in a house at Don Lopez, D. R. 


September 3 
1847: Lieutenant Colonel Samuel E. Watson's Battalion 
of Marines was marching with Scott’s Army to Mexico 


City. 


September 4 

1776: The musket fire of the Marines in topmasts of the 
American ship “Raleigh” figured largely in the victory 
of that vessel over the British man-of-war “Druid,” with 
a large convoy of sixty sail. The convoy was scattered 
in all directions. 


September 4 

1813: The U.S.S. “Enterprise” defeated H.M.S. “Boxer.” 
The American vessel was commanded by Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Burrows, son of the first Commandant of the U. S. 
Marine Corps, who was mortally wounded. Among the 
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casualties was Private John Fitzmere, U.S.M.C., wound- 
ed. 


September 5 

1912: The First Provisional Regiment of Marines landed 
at Corinto, Nicaragua, to protect American interests dur- 
ing a serious revolution. This was the beginning of a 
campaiin which lasted several weeks, in which there was 
considerable fighting. 


September 6 

1912: Battalion of Marines and company of sailors from 
U.S.S. “California” occupied Leon, Nicaragua—impor- 
tant city and Liberal center, strongly opposing the Con- 
servative government. 


September 6 

1781: The American privateer “Congress,” with a guard 
of “acting Marines,” engaged the sloop “Savage” and 
made her captive. A Marine sergeant after having both 
legs broken continued to fight, remarking to his com- 
mander, “If they have broken my legs, my hands and 
heart are still whole.” 


September 7 

1912: Colonel Pendleton arrived at Managua, Nicaragua, 
and stationed Marines and sailors along railroad, for re- 
storing’ train movements and wire communication. 


September 7 
1940: Enlisted strength of Marine Corps was approxi- 
mately 31,500 as compared with 25,045 on May 23, 1940. 


September 8 

1903: Marines from U.S.S. “Brooklyn” and “San Fran- 
cisco” landed at Beirut, Syria. 

September 9 

1924: Expeditionary forces of sailors and Marines from 
American naval vessels began a series of landings at 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Pekin, and Tungchau, China, for 
service as International Train Guards. This duty con- 
tinued for several weeks. 


September 10 

1813: Batile of Lake Erie was fought and won. 
of volunteers from General Harrison’s army “chiefly men 
of Kentucky, who never before had seen a ship, were sent 
“In their linsey-woolsey 


A group 


aboard and acted as Marines.” 
hunting shirts, with their muskets in their hands, they 
made as novel Marine Corps as ever trod the deck of a 
battleship.” 


September 11 

1814: Commodore Patterson with an expedition of sol- 
diers and Marines from the naval station at New Or- 
leans set out on board U.S.S. “Carolina,” attacked and 
defeated: the pirates in their stronghold on the island of 
Grand Terre, off Louisiana. The pirates, 1,000 in num- 
ber, fled in all directions. 

U. S. Squadron won decisive victory over British 
squadron on Lake Champlain—the turn of the tide in the 
War of 1812. Marines served on board the American 
vessels. 

The Baratarian pirates, smugglers, or buccaneers, were 


led by the notorious Lafittes, who later became Ameri- 
can patriots at the Battle of New Orleans. 

Commodore Thomas Macdonough, U. S. N., com- 
manded the American squadron in the Battle of Lake 
Champlain. 


September 11 

1812: Captain John Williams, U.S.M.C., wounded eight 
times in battle with Indians in northeast Florida, con- 
tinued to command his company. 


September 12 

1905: Marines took over duties of guarding American 
Legation at Peking, China. The company of 9th In- 
fantry which had been stationed at Peking since the 
Boxer Rebellion in 1900, was relieved by a detachment 
of 100 Marines, commanded by Captain Harry Lee. 


September 12 

1933: The name “FLEET MARINE FORCE” approved 
by the Navy Department for the expeditionary force de- 
signed to operate with the U. S. Fleet. 
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September 12 
1918: Beginning of the St. Mihiel operations in France, 
in which the Fourth Brigade of Marines participated. 


September 13 

1847: Marines at the head of the American column 
stormed and helped capture the Castle of Chapultepec, 
leading to the capture and occupation of Mexico City. 
The gallant Major Twiggs of the Marines was killed 
while advancing on the fort at the head of his column. 


September 13 

1906: At the request of the Palma Government, a bat- 
talion of six officers and 124 sailors and Marines landed 
at Havana, Cuba, from U.S.S. “Denver,” hoisted the 
American flag over “La Fuerza” fortress and encamped 
in front of the President’s House. 


September 14 
1861: Marines took part in naval attack for the purpose 
of destroying the privateer “Judah,” at Pensacola, Flor- 


ida. 


September 14 
1777: The U.S.S. “Reprisal” sailed from St. Malo, 
France. Neither that vessel nor Captain of Marines 
Miles Pennington, who was on board, has ever been 
heard of since. 


September 15 

1912: Major Butler’s battalion and detachment of sailors 
from U.S.S. “Annapolis” opened the railroad to Gran- 
ada, Nicaragua. Train at one time was fired upon by a 
3-inch gun by rebels under Zeledon. 


September 15 

1901: Marines on duty at the Pan American Exposition 
at Buffalo, N. Y., served as body-bearers for President 
William McKinley, who had been assassinated. Marines 
also formed part of the escort. 


September 16 

1916: Following the signing of treaty with Haiti, a 
Haitian constabulary, Gendarmerie d’Haiti, of 55 Ma- 
rine Corps officers and 1,530 native gendarmes was 
created. The name of this organization was changed 
some years later to that of Garde d’Haiti. 


September 16 

1906: Battalion of Marines rushed to Cuba to protect 
American interests. This was the beginning of the 
Cuban occupation which lasted several months. 


September 17 

1924: Following the pacification of the Dominican Re- 
public, and training of a national constabulary—Guardia 
Nacional—after the occupation of eight years’ duration, 
the last unit of the Marine Corps forces was evacuated. 


September 18 

1924: President Calvin Coolidge reviewed the Marine 
Corps East Coast Expeditionary Force upon its arrival 
in Washington from maneuvers at Antietam, Maryland. 
The President expressed his pleasure over the appearance 
of the Marines. 


September 19 

1912: Battle of Masaya, Nicaragua, in which the Ma- 
rines suffered casualties. The rebels were defeated, an: 
Masaya occupied. 


September 20 
1814: Following the destruction of the U. S. Capitol by 
the British, a guard of Marines furnished protection for 
Congress which had convened at Blodgett’s Hotel in 
Washington. 


September 21 

1899: Second Battalion of Marines from the United 
States arrived at Cavite, P. I. A number of Marine Bat- 
talions later arrived in the Philippines and served dur- 
ing the Insurrection. 


September 22 

1855: The Fiji Islanders had committed repeated out- 
rages against American vessels. An agreement with the 
King, Tui Viti, was desired, but for a time the dusky 
monarch could not be found. The Marines of the U.S.S. 
‘John Adams” made a successful search, and the agree- 
ment was duly signed. 


September 23 

1902: Marine battalion occupied Panama and Colon, and 
took over the railroad. During this period of our his- 
tory Panama came in for a great deal of attention on the 
part of the Marine Corps—one expedition after another 
in protection of American interests. 


September 23 

1776: General Washington in his battles in the vicinity 
of New York requested reinforcements. Congress di- 
rected that two companies of Marines at Philadelphia be 
ordered to march immediately to Fort Montgomery. 


September 24 

1918: An additional brigade of Marines (Fifth), arrived 
in France, under command of Brigadier General E. K. 
Cole. This brigade included the 11th and 13th Regi- 
ments. 


September 24 

1873: Marines and sailors began a series of landings 
from U.S.S. “Pensacola” and “Benicia,” at Panama, to 
protect American interests. 


September 25 

1906: Landing force of Marines and sailors went ashore 
from U.S.S. “Marietta” at Cienfuegos, Cuba, and pro- 
ceeded to Palmiro, where they protected the railroad dur- 
ing the Cuban insurrection. 


September 25 

1915: Marines fought Haitian cacos (described. as ‘‘mer- 
cenary bandits’), at Haut-du-Cap, soon after the occu- 
pation of Haiti by naval and Marine Corps forces. 


September 25 
1918: Thirteenth Regiment of Marines arrived in France. 


September 26 
1915: Marines fought cacos at Petite Riviere, Haiti. Af- 
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ter a sharp engagement the cacos were dispersed with a 
number of casualties. 


September 27 

1912: A regiment of 27 officers and 755 Marines sailed 
from Philadelphia, Pa., on board USS “Prairie” for 
Santo Domingo. After remaining in West Indian waters 
for some weeks the Regiment returned to the United 
States. 


September 27 
1859: During a serious revolution, Marines landed at 
Panama for protection of American interests. 


September 28 

1900: Following the close of the Boxer Rebellion, the 
Secretary of the Navy ordered all Marines in China, ex- 
cept the legation guard at Pekin, to Cavite, P. I. About 
1,000 Marines proceeded to the Philippines and helped 
to form the first brigade of the Marine Corps—this origi- 
nal brigade had two regiments of two battalions each. 


September 28 

1906: Just prior to relinquishing office, President Palma 
of Cuba requested an American guard for the Cuban 
treasury. One officer and 30 Marines went ashore and 
performed the duty. 


September 29 

1918: Beginning of the great World War operation in 
France, the Meuse-Argonne, in which the Marines dis- 
tinguished themselves in some of the hardest fighting of 
the war. 


September 29 

1918: Major General Commandant George Barnett of the 
Marine Corps sailed from New York City on board the 
“Leviathan” and arrived at Brest, France, about a week 
later—on an inspection tour of the Marines overseas. 


September 29 
1906: Two thousand Marines landed at Havana, Cuba, 
the date the provisional government was established in 
that country. 


September 30 

1906: Force of five officers and 151 Marines was sent 
from naval vessels at Havana to Nuevitas, Cuba, for 
protection of American interests. Some of this force 
later occupied Camaguey, in the occupation of Cuba. 


October 1 
1918: For the Champagne Offensive, leading up to the 
Battle of Blanc Mont Ridge a few days later, to assist 
in breaking through the strong German defenses, the 
Marine Brigade which temporarily had been placed at 
the disposal of the Fourth French Army under General 
Gouraud, marched to the front lines near Somme-Py, 
France, with the remainder of the Second Division. 
The Marines were given credit for combat service in 
the Meuse-Argonne—September 29, 1918, to October 10, 
1918; October 21, 1918, to October 22, 1918; and Octo- 
ber 25, 1918, to November 11, 1918. 
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October 1 

1906: Battalion of Marines sailed from the United States 
for Cuba on board U.S.S. “Prairie.” An additional bat- 
talion of Marines from ships of the Atlantic Fleet ar- 
rived at Havana, Cuba, on board U.S.S. “Kentucky” and 
“Indiana.” The Marines finally organized into two regi- 
ments, with the Army of Cuban Pacification, later oc- 
cupied a large part of Cuba, for the protection of Ameri- 
can interests during reveloution and disorders in that 
country. 


October 1 
1880: John Philip Sousa became leader of the United 
States Marine Band. 


October 2 

1898: Parris Island, S. C., was visited by great tidal 
wave. The Marine Detachment performed heroic work 
at rescuing persons and saving property. 

On many occasions the Marines have rendered inval- 
uable assistance in times of great disaster—such as fires, 
floods, hurricanes, and earthquakes, in different parts of 
the world. 


October 3 

1918: Beginning of the great World War operation, the 
Battle of Blanc Mont Ridge, in which the Marines again 
distinguished themselves. The fierce fighting in this 
battle lasted until October 10. 


October 4 

1912: Battle of Coyotepe, Nicaragua—a sharp engage- 
ment between the Marines, under Colonel J. H. Pendle- 
ton, and a large force of Nicaraguan revolutionists. The 
Marines gained the victory after suffering a number of 
casualties and inflicting severe casualties on the enemy 
forces. 


October 5 

1912: Marines assisted by naval contingents captured and 
occupied Leon, Nicaragua. This was one of the major 
operations of the Nicaraguan campaign of 1912. 


October 5 

1775: Continental Congress directed General Washing- 
ton to secure two vessels on “Continental risque and 
pay,” and to give orders for the “proper encouragement 
to the Marines and seamen serving on them.” 


October 6 
1918: Brigadier General C. A. Doyen, U.S.M.C., first to 
command the Fourth Brigade of Marines in France, and 
later invalided back to the United States, died while in 
command at Quantico, Va. 
Brigadier General Smedley D. Butler, U.S.M.C., took 
command at Camp Pontanezan, located at Brest, France. 
Captain Robert S. Hunter, U.S.M.C., with 39 men of 
113th Company, took part in attack on bandit camp at 
Magarin, Dominican Republic. Captain Hunter later 
(in 1928) was killed while fighting bandits in Nicaragua. 


October 7 
1919: The bandit chieftain, Charlemagne Peralte, with 
300 of his followers attacked Port au Prince. But the 





Marines and Gendarmes, warned of their coming, drove 
them out of the city. 


October 7 

1845: Captain William Mervine landed a force of blue- 
jackets and the Marine detachment, together with Lieu- 
tenant A. H. Gillespie’s company from USS “Vandalia.” 
They took San Pedro, California, without resistance and 
prepared for the march on Los Angeles. 


October 8 

1899: Marines of the 2nd Battalion in the Philippines 
marched from Cavite, proceeded over the Causeway at 
Caridad, took part in the Battle of Novaleta and re- 
turned to the garrison at Cavite that evening. 


October 9 

1918: As in other battles of the World War, the fighting 
of the Marines in the Champagne Offensive, including 
the Battle of Blanc Mont Ridge, was almost continuous 
and of the severest order. Message of Major George kK. 
Shuler, commanding 3d Battalion, Sixth Regiment, stat- 
ed in substance that the men of his battalion were “get- 
ting in very bad shape physically . They have been 
through hell and under constant shell fire and no let up. 
Machine guns have harried their lines, but their spirit is 
good and [ have not heard a complaint.” Their work 
in this operation performed, the Battalion was relieved 
on October 9. 


October 10 

1918: In 1918 the Bolsheviki, assisted by German and 
Austrian prisoners of war were resisting the advance of 
the Czecho-Slovaks. On June 29, the Czecho-Slovaks 
took over the city from the Bolsheviki after a battle of 
three hours, following which Rear Admiral Knight, U. 
S. N., commander-in-chief of the Asiatic Fleet, ordered 
a detachment of U.S. Marines ashore to guard the Amer- 
ican Consulate and to act as part of an allied force com- 
posed of British, Japanese, Chinese, and Czecho-Slovaks 
to patrol the city. 

Marines from the “Brooklyn” also acted as guards 
over German and Austrian prisoners of war on Russian 
Island, about five miles from Vladivostok, and assisted 
in preventing a threatened strike and disorder among the 
workmen in the Russian navy yard at Vladivostok. 


October 10 

1940: The Secretary of the Navy ordered mobilization 
into active service of the ground units of the Marine 
Corps Reserve (Organized). 


October 11 

1776: Naval battle of Lake Champlain, between Arnold's 
flotilla and a superior British fleet. Reports show that 
the considerable force of Marines attached to Arnold's 
vessels “performed like veterans” during this battle. 


October 12 

1892: Battalion of Marines participated in big patriotic 
parade in New York City, prior to the opening of the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. The U. S. Marine 
Band headed the battalion of Marines. 
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October 13 

1836: Not all of the fighting in the Florida Indian War 
was done by land forces. Two Marine officers, 95 Ma- 
rines and 50 sailors left Key West for Cape Florida. Af- 
ter some weeks of extensive river patrolling and opera- 
tions against the Seminoles, they returned to the U.S.S. 
“Vandalia” at Key West. 


October 13 

1918: Squadron 9, Marine Corps Aviation, Day Wing. 
Northern Bombing Group in France and Belgium, made 
its first raid over enemy lines, with a British aviation 


group. 


October 14 

1917: The First Aeronautic Company transferred to Cape 
May, N. J. The Company took over the flying field at 
that place, began training with seaplanes and flying 
boats, and prepared for duty overseas in the Azores. 


October 14 

1802: Captain James McKnight of the Marines, and Lieu- 
tenant Lawson, of the Navy, fought a duel at Leghorn, 
Italy. Pistols were the weapons. A bullet penetrated 
Mcknight’s heart. 


October 15 
1924: Because of disturbed conditions in China, a com- 
pany of Marines at Guam was ordered to Shanghai. 


October 15 

1846: A storming party of Marines and sailors from 
USS “Cumberland” and “Raritan” made second attack 
on Alvarado, eastern coast of Mexico. 


October 16 


1924: Dominican Republic evacuated by the Marines. 
This marked the end of the occupation which began in 
the summer of 1916. 


October 16 

1846: Marines of the vessels of Commodore M. C. Per- 
ry’s fleet on east coast of Mexico, formed part of the 
expedition up the Tobasco River. 


October 17 

1912 Commandant W. P. Biddle wrote that “In view of 
the great benefit to an Advanced Base Force that might 
result from trained aviators, two officers and one man 
of the Marine Corps have been under instruction in avia- 
tion at the U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.” They 
were First Lieut. Alfred A. Cunningham, Second Lieut. 
Bernard L. Smith and Sergt. James Maguire. Lieuten- 
ant Smith resigned from the Corps and is back now 
(Nov., 1941) as a major of Reserves. He was among 
the first aviators, made the first successful flight in an 
amphibian plane (summer of 1913), planned the first 
trans-Atlantic flight of planes—the N. C. boats—and is 
now organizing and training the First Barrage Balloon 
Squadron. 


October 17 
1858: U. S. squadron, with Marines aboard, sailed for 
Paraguay to demand redress for an attack on U.SS. 
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“Water-Witch.” Friendly relations resulted without re- 
course to arms. 


October 17 
1816: Fife Major Venerando Pulizzi became Leader of 
the U. S. Marine Band. 


October 18 

1859: Detachment of Marines from Headquarters, Wash- 
ington, proceeded to Harpers Ferry, Va., and after con- 
siderable fighting, in which one Marine was killed and 
one wounded, captured John Brown, and assisted in sup- 
pressing the uprising. 


October 19 

1912: Mounted expedition of Marines and sailors set out 
from La Paz to Matagalpa, Nicaragua—a peaceful expe- 
dition at the termination of the Nicaraguan campaign 
of 1912. This expedition, the first of its kind in the 
history of this country, ended with the return to Mana- 
gua on November 1, after a week spent at Matagalpa 
where the Americans were welcomed and lavishly enter- 
tained by the people of Matagalpa. 


October 20 
1842: Thinking war with Mexico had been declared, 
Commodore T. C. Jones landed a force of 150 sailors 
and Marines, demanded and received the surrender of 
Monterey, California. After hauling down the Mexican 
flag, they hoisted the American flag over the fort. War 
had not been declared, and the mistake was soon rectified. 
Jones, finding himself in an awkward _ position, 
backed out of it with as much grace and in the most ex- 
peditious manner possible. He hauled down the Amer- 
ican flag from the fort and, with proper ceremony, ran 
up the Mexican flag in its place. Jones then fired a salute 
of thirteen guns to the Mexican commander, which was 
returned by the Mexican guns in the fort. The landing 
force withdrew to the ships. On the following day Jones 
sent ninety-five pounds of powder to the Mexican author- 
ities to replace the powder expended by his landing force 
while in possession of the fort. 


October 21 
1847: Marines from the U. S. ships “Congress” and 
“Portsmouth,” assisted by a detachment of sailors, went 
ashore at Guaymas, Mexico, destroyed the fort, and 
raised the American flag. 


October 22 

1918: The outstanding service of the U. S. Marines in 
the Chateau-Thierry sector, (Belleau Wood), accorded 
recognition in French Army orders, by General Petain, 
Commander-in-Chief. 


October 22 
1812: First Lieutenant John M. Gamble, U.S.M.C., with 
31 marines, sailed with Captain David Porter on the 
U.S.S. “Essex” for the South Seas. This proved to be 
one of the most notable cruises in the annals of the 
American Navy. 

While in command of the Marine Guard of the 
“Essex,” Lieutenant Gamble was temporarily placed in 
command of three prize vessels, the “Seringapatam,” “Sir 


Andrew Hammond,” and “Greenwich,” also a fort on 
the island of Nookaheevah, during the absence of the 
“Essex.” Despairing of the return of the “Essex” he 
rigged up the prize vessels with the intention of quitting 
the Marquesas. During a fight with mutineers of his 
command, who took the “Seringapatam,’ Gamble was 
badly wounded in the foot; and later in an engagement 
with the natives, one officer and three men of his com- 
mand were killed and one other severely wounded. With 
but four men on board the “Sir Andrew Hammond” fit 
for duty, Gamble put to sea and without a chart made his 
way to the Sandwich Islands, in 17 days, only to fall into 
the hands of the enemy, being later released. Commo- 
dore Porter in letter to the Navy Department 


October 23 

1917: Fourth Brigade of Marines (composed of Fifth 
Regiment, Sixth Regiment and 6th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion), formed in France, with Brigadier General 
Charles A. Doyen in command. 


Ocober 23 

1856: Commodore Foote, U.S.N., sent a landing force, 
including Lieutenant W. W. Kirkman, U.S.M.C., with 18 
Marines, to Canton, China, to protect the American set- 


tlement. 
(To be continued) 





JUNIOR OFFICERS’ CLUB IN SAN FRANCiSCO 

Mrs. J. D. Zellerbach, Chairman of the Junior Offi- 
cers’ Club, informs this office that the Club has been es- 
tablished at 740 Taylor Street, San Francisco, Calif., and 
they are eager to welcome all officers of the Marine 
Corps while visiting that city. 

The Club provides a place where junior officers may 
rest ; write letters; have a good home-cooked meal ; meet 
some very nice young ladies, and be generally enter- 
tained. 


RED CROSS WILL HELP DISABLED EX-SERVICE 
MEN 


Washington, D. C.—To assist disabled ex-service men 
and their families in establishing rights to benefits to 
which they may be entitled as the result of service in 
World War II, American Red Cross personnel serving 
the armed forces are receiving special training in the pro- 
cedures for providing such assistance, Chairman Norman 
H. Davis announced today. 

“The Red Cross has a traditional, moral and legal re- 
sponsibility to offer this assistance to disabled ex-service 
men and their families,’ Chairman Davis said. ‘“Con- 
tinuously since the last war the Red Cross has accepted 
this as one of its primary functions. Field directors have 
been maintained at the offices of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and the majority of Red Cross chapters have as- 
sisted with claims work for many years.” 

Mr. Davis pointed out that an important phase of the 
job of assisting the veteran and his family is handled 
in his home community. “It is here where the need ex- 
ists, and every Red Cross chapter is now making prepa- 
rations to give prompt service to the returned soldier, or 
to the soldier’s dependents,” he said. 
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2,500,000 PINTS OF BLOOD REQUESTED 
BY ARMY-NAVY 


Washington, D. C——A new quota of two and a half 
million pints of blood to be collected by the American 
Red Cross during the next twelve months, has been 
requested by the Army and Navy, Chairman Norman 
H. Davis announced recently. 

Approximately 50,000 donors a week will be required 
to supply the amounts requested, Chairman Davis said. 
He added that the present 18 Red Cross Blood Donor 
Centers already have been requested to increase their 
quotas and that a few additional centers will be opened. 

The blood being collectel by the Red Cross will be 
processed into dried plasma and serum albumin for 
emergency transfusions for the armed forces. Chair- 
man Davis stated. Plasma has been used successfully 
for some time but serum albumin is a more recently de- 
veloped blood substitute. The Navy is especially inter- 
ested in albumin because it requires less storage space 
than plasma, Chairman Davis explained. 

The expanded program ranks as the biggest single 
medical undertaking in history, Chairman Davis de- 
clared. The new quota represents an increase of 1,600,- 
000 pints over the previous quota for the present fiscal 
year, and is in addition to the 461,493 pints collected by 
the Red Cross through last June 30. 

Major General James C. Magee and Rear Admiral 
Ross T. McIntire, Surgeons General of the Army and 
Navy, respectively, pointed out in a joint statement that 
deliveries through June 30 exceeded by 81,493 pints the 
amount requested. “The Army and Navy wish to com- 
pliment the American public on the generosity with 
which they have responded to the Red Cross appeal for 
donors,” the statement read. “We are confident that this 
same generous public response will be given to the ex- 
panded program. It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that the collection and processing of blood is a mass pro- 
duction job for which thousands of donors will be 
needed each week if our armed. forces are to be fully 
supplied.” 

Chairman Davis explained that until now the Red 
Cross has had to restrict quotas of its Blood Donor Cen- 
ters because of the limited capacities of the laboratories 
processing the blood for the Army and Navy. “Labora- 
tory capacity is being rapidly expanded,” he reported, 
“and several additional laboratories will soon be par- 
ticipating in the program. These laboratories will have 
a combined capacity to process at least 2,500,000 pints 
of blood during the next twelve months and the total 
may reach 3,000,000.” 

Although quotas of present centers are being increased 
and new centers opened, it still will be impossible for 
persons in many sections of the country to donate, Chair- 
man Davis pointed out, much as the Red Cross appre- 
ciates their interest. This is because blood must reach 
a processing laboratory within 24 hours after it is drawn, 
he said, and Blood Donor Centers must therefore be 
limited to areas near the laboratories. 
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SAVING STRATEGIC MATERIALS 
AT CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


(Continued from page 33) 


steels can be completed and further items of induction 
hardening equipment procured. 

A new air-blast method of quenching now makes it 
possible to use plain carbon steel instead of chrome 
vanadium steel in tractor sprocket hubs and steering 
slutch banges ; carbon-manganese steel has replaced car- 
bon-chromium steel in crankshafts, effecting a saving of 
vital chromium. 

Last year 3,200,000 pounds of copper were used in 
radiators and oil coolers. A change of oil cooler tubes 
and fins from copper to steel, and adoption of steel fins 
for radiator cores already assured a savings of 1,250,- 
000 pounds in 1942. If an all-steel radiator now being 
tested can be adopted, and if seamless steel tubing be- 
comes available to replace copper and brass tubing, the 
use of copper will be almost entirely eliminated. 


Demands for tin have been lessened through reduction 
of thickness for babbitt bearings, the use of a higher per- 
centage of lead and a lower percentage of tin in solder 
and by improvement of a process that removes scale from 
heat-treated parts. 

Malleable iron and cast iron is used in certain parts, 
formerly made of aluminum, saving 100 tons of that 
precious metal annually. The major remaining use of 
aluminum is for pistons, but here secondary aluminum 
is used as a result of efforts by the Company and dealers 
in reclaiming worn pistons turned in for replacement. 
In the event requirements for aluminum exceed the pro- 
duction, “Caterpillar” is prepared to use cast iron pis- 
tons, already proven satisfactory in tests. 

The saving of crude rubber has been achieved by 
eliminating rubber entirely from seat cushion material 
and by use of reclaimed rubber in fan belts and radiator 
hose. 

In addition, “Caterpillar” is actively cooperating to 
test National Emergency steels to determine the maxi- 
mum extent to which they can displace steels of other 
specifications. 

Reports from European countries regarding the sac- 
rifices of quality that have been imposed by the adoption 
of “ersatz” materials have given many people the impres- 
sion that changes in design and materials always mean 
lessened quality. It is a triumph of American ingenuity 
and scientific skill that a program such as is being car- 
ried on at “Caterpillar” involves in most cases no sacri- 
fice of quality and in numerous instances has resulted in 
improvement of the product. 

“Two objectives have guided our program of critical 
material conservation,” a Company spokesman asserts. 
“First: to carry to the farthest practical limit the elimi- 
nation of critical materials from our products; second: 
to avoid sacrifice or in case of extreme necessity to make 
the least possible sacrifice of the quality that has made 
the name “Caterpillar” represent outstanding perform- 
ance in the hands of users.” 


HERRINGTON ELECTED DIRECTOR, SOCIETY 
OF AMERICAN MILITARY ENGINEERS 
WHILE IN INDIA 


A. W. Herrington, president of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, technical advisor to Col. Louis A. 
Johnson on the recent American Economic Mission to 
India, and president of The Marmon-Herrington Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis, Indiana, has been elected to serve 
for three years as a director of the American Society of 
Military Engineers. 

Mr. Herrington is widely known throughout the world 
as an expert on military transport, and is the designer of 
many military vehicles now in the service of the United 
Nations on all the major battle fronts of Europe and 
Asia. His company at Indianapolis was one of the first 
automotive companies in the United States to achieve 
full-scale conversion to war production, and Marmon- 
Herrington vehicles were among the first of American 
manufacture to go into action in both the Near and Far 
East. 

As a captain in the military transport service of the 
A.E.F. during the first world war, and later during many 
business trips to the old world, Mr. Herrington had 
opportunity to study the terrain and transportation prob- 
lems of most of the countries now in the war. His 
observations and knowledge of automotive engineering 
suggested numerous improvements in design of the All- 
Wheel-Drive trucks, track-laying tractors and tanks, 
which have been adopted almost without exception by 
the United Nations. 

In peace time Marmon-Herrington All-Wheel-Drive 
converted Ford trucks and Heavy Duty All-Wheel-Drive 
vehicles have helped develop most of the major oil fields 
of the world, and have been exceedingly valuable in the 
most difficult construction and maintenance jobs at home 
and abroad. The entire output of the greatly enlarged 
Marmon-Herrington plant is now given over, however, 
to the building of vehicles of war, a great many of which 
are furnished the Marine Corps. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


(Continued from page 35) 


In fact, to avoid possible serious consequences of mis- 
taken identity newspapers and radio stations in Utah 
broadcast in advance assurances that the “enemy” planes 
over the Salt Lake were of 100 per cent American descent 
and the realistic dogfights were carefully planned motion 
picture action and not an invasion prelude. 

The Ryans were flown by veteran motion picture flyers 
and test pilots, headed by Frank Clark, chief pilot of the 
film unit, who handled the camera ship, Herbert L. White, 
who led the squadron; Paul Gustine, Dan Boller, Ralph 
Morgan and Ralph Penrose were at the controls of the 
“Jap” ships. 

The battles were fought and filmed among te clouds, 
at 11,000 feet altitude, giving the elevation variation from 
the below-sea-level Salton Sea, a record span for a pic- 
ture. The day’s sky action was mapped in detail by the 
Marine and motion picture pilots the night before with 
10-cent store toy planes on a table top. 
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Meantime at San Diego a five-inch gun was hauled 
from the Marine base warehouse, moved 19 miles on a 
dolly to a firing range and set up by gun crews. It hurled 
its projectiles 12 and 14 miles over the water. The sea 
range was kept cleared of vessels which might have become 
inadvertant targets of the live shells. The five-incher, of 
1905 vintage, was the type which formed the Wake Island 
shore batteries. The same style armament was on the 
U. S. gunboat Panay, sunk by the Japanese in China in 
a pre-war incident. 

At one time during the filming four units—at the Holly- 
wood studio, Salton Sea, the Great Salt Lake and San 
Diego—were shooting simultaneously. 

Among the interior shots made at the studio was the 
historic, but little known visit made to Wake Island by 
the Japanese special envoy, Saburo Kurusu, on his way 
to Washington for “peace” negotiations which became a 
treacherous cloak for the assault upon Pearl Harbor and 
Wake itself. Richard Loo, a patriotic Chinese-American, 
portrayed the envoy who was extended a diplomatic re- 
ception by the Wake Island command. 

Among the other historical actions pictured was the 
sinking of the first heavy warship by American aircraft 
in the Pacific war, with Macdonald Carey reenacting the 
feat. The stratagem of Wake’s Major Devereux of “play- 
ing dead” with his outnumbered forces to lure an enemy 
flotilla close to shore and then blast it with the five-inch 
shore batteries is depicted. The story of “Betsy” and the 
heroically ingenious airplane mechanics—typified in the 
picture by Mikhail Rasumny—is recounted graphically. 
“Betsy” was not one individual plane, but the patched-up 
composite of the 12 original planes on Wake. As succes- 
sive planes were disabled under the onslaught of wave 
after wave of enemy craft the tireless mechanics salvaged 
parts to keep the remaining planes in the air, until at last 
only the one was left—the beloved “Betsy.” 

John Farrow brought more than directorial skill to 
“Wake Island.” He also brought an intimate knowledge 
of war. He was a lieutenant commander in the Royal 
Canadian Navy until invalided out of service last Decem- 
ber after contracting typhus while on duty as second in 
command of an anti-submarine vessel in the South At- 
lantic. It was his first directing assignment in two years. 

Incorporating into the musical fabric of the film saga of 
Marine heroism the surging tempo and sweep of war, 
David Buttolph did the scoring for “Wake Island.” 

One of the most interesting visitors to the “Wake Is- 
land” set was a slender, pleasant woman with three chil- 
dren. She was Mrs. Paul Albert Putnam of Coronado, 
Calif. Her husband is Major Putnam, leader of Marine 
Fighting Squadron 211—late of Wake Island. When last 
heard of, Major Putnam was in a Japanese prison camp. 

Arthur Beaumont, distinguished Los Angeles artist, was 
another and busy visitor. He executed a series of graphic 
paintings for Paramount, depicting the vivid battle scenes 
from the picture. 

When he completed the stirring role of the intrepid 
Marine air ace, Macdonald Carey announced his intention 
of joining the ranks of the fighting men he felt honored 
to portray—the United States Marines. 
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PROMOTIONS 


(Continued from page 31) 


Robert Other Orms, Carl Frank Johnson, John Wesley 
Minick, Edward William Laperriere, David Joseph Tro- 
jan, Harry Willis Rominger, Alfred Nicholas Muilbert, 
Sumner Theodore Mitchell, Jesse Raymond Himes, Martin 
Joseph Itzin, Walter Phillips Landis, Felix Andrew Pola- 
kiewicz, Robert Dean Leach, Robert Linwood Daffin, 
Junior, Hazen Pingree Bishop, Harry Miner Oliver, 
Webb Vaughn Turner, Andrew Mulina, Virgile Laurence 
Scatena, Jerry Troy, John Henry Tomlinson, Thomas 
Ford Colbert, Matthew Herman Miller, Joseph Eugene 
Connors, William Clayton Anderson, Ralph Eskel Bailey, 
Claude Kenneth Johnson, William Raymond Wood, Ray 
Austin Benedict, Robert Wilson Amacker, Phillip Wal- 
ter Schaefer, Bruce Leroy Bythway, Floyd Elmer Hyatt, 
Herbert Albert Holthus, Leland Aaron Cochran, Junior, 
William Andrew Davis, Paul Gilbert Abernethy, Robert 
John Thrower, Louis Schlesinger, Roy Mecke Tomlin- 
son, Frederick William Smith, Harold Ernest Suess, 
Glen Latreille Flaten, Karl Henry Kraak. 


Pay CLERK MARINE CorPs 


Edward Atkinson Richardson, Hubert Nelson Ward, 
Levi J. Shambaugh, Vincent John Buettner, Roy Charles 
Allen, Charles Carroll Meyer, Gerard Francis Joseph 
Fraioli, Maurice C. Beal, Charles David Brown, Martin 
Evinger, Edgar Alexander McKean, Carlton Lane Post, 
Junior, John Charles Hudock, Billy Frederick Buschman, 
Elbert Lee O’Banion, Ruthledge Stanley Sasser, Grady 
Fay Smith, Edward James Rowe, Herbert Lee Farmer, 
Dawson Harris, James Frank Colley, Junior, Paul Wil- 
liam Stone, Sidney Elmer Drake, Harold Berman Eg- 
gers, Robert Aloysius Leadon, Andrew Nicholas Cook, 
Junior. 

Each appointee must be examined by at least one medi- 
cal officer to determine physical fitness for appointments. 
Defects noted on preliminary examination for appoint- 
ment waived in cases any above named appointees if 
essentially same as on that examination. Otherwise refer 
Marine Corps for decision. Submit complete form yoke 
to Marine Corps with notation thereon “For temporary 
appointment,” making reference to this ALNAV. If 
found physically qualified and if in opinion commanding 
officer appointee is mentally, morally, and professionally 
qualified and not involved disciplinary action he will be 
informed of his appointment and directed to forward ac- 
knowledgement thereof to Marine Corps. On notifica- 
tion of appointment each appointee assigned active duty 
with present organization. Increased pay and allowances 
then accrue from 7 July, 1942. Formal acceptance and 
oath of office not required under present law. Paymas- 
ters credit increased pay from 7 July, 1942, and file cer- 
tified copy of acknowledgement of appointment (bearing 
reference to this ALNAV) as pay roll voucher. Con- 
firming appointments will not be issued and not required 
for pay roll voucher. Commanding officers will be re- 
sponsible that appointees of their command named herein 
including those absent on temporary duty are informed 


of this ALNAY. Also will advise Marine Corps imme- 
diately of any appointments withheld with reason there- 
for. For instructions relative to enlisted status, see let- 
ter of instruction 92 of 23, February, 1942. Letter giving 
specialty assignments will be published. Following se- 
lected for temporary appointment to warrant grades in- 
dicated but appointments their cases must await notice 
physical qualification under requirements ALNAV 55: 


MARINE GUNNERS MARINE Corps 


Roy Malvin Fowel, Vincent Edward Murphy, John 
Kirby, Dennie Floyd, Carl Obluck, Francis William 
O’Sullivan, Edgar Morris Murray, Clarence Albert Ray- 
mond Frederickson, Lynthol Bevens, Ned Mohollen Em- 
mons. 


(QUARTERMASTER CLERKS MARINE Corps 


Leland Henry Alexander, Orval Boyd Lasater, Fitz- 
hugh Lee Childress, George Richardson Kuykendall, 
Wilhelm Luckhardt, John George Stuttz, William Her- 
bert Franks, Frank Ralph Fittante. 


Pay CLERKS MARINE Corps 


Magnus Roy Dalhsten, Joseph Peter Herron. If in 
these cases prescribed tests not previously taken and re- 
port submitted BUMED they should be taken and re- 
port submitted without delay. Missing personnel and 
prisoners of war not to be regarded as having been ap- 
pointed. This also applicable to personnel named in 


ALNAV 148. 


APPOINTMENTS 


UBJECT to conditions hereafter stated below named 
S chief warrant and warrant officers appointed sec- 

ond lieutenants by President on 7 July, 1942, for 
temporary service with rank from that date pursuant 
to provisions of Act of Congress approved 24 July, 1941, 
Public 188—77th Congress: 

CMG Otho Wiggs, CMG Ludolf F. are CPC 
Edward L. Claire, CPC John W. Lytle, CPC George 
W. Stahl, CMG James J. Harrington, CPC John D. Er- 
win, COMC Frank M. Sherwood, CPC John J. Reidy, 
CMG Theodore G. Laitsch, CPC Charles T. Gates, QOMC 
John L. McCormack, PC William E. Mitchell, PC Robert 
H. J. McKay, QMC John W. Schurr, MG James D. Gay, 
MG Floyd M. McCorkle, MG Arthur L. Smith, MG John 
H. Wilbanks, QMC James D. Connolly, QMC Leon E. 
Matthews, QMC Reuben C. Collins, QMC Wayman H. 
Imus, QMC Clifton L. See, QMC Robert P. Warner, 
OMC Roy L. Green. 

QMC Hubert G. Bozarth, QMC James B. Shimel, 
QMC George H. Corcoran, QMC Charles B. Hirsch, 
QMC Frederick J. Widman, QMC Noble J. Barger, PC 
Stuart F. B. Wood, PC Hubert H. Dunlap, PC Vernet 
R. Fitzgerald, PC Walter Sandusky, PC Donald W. 
Swanson, PC Clifford A. Fairbairn, PC Joseph H. 
Madey, PC Clarence S. Wick, QMC Charles W. Byers, 
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PC William Oberhoff, QMC Gordon L. Rea, QMC Frank 
J. Leskovitz, QMC Lester D. Cox, PC Henry L. Knopes, 
PC Nicholas P. Lengyel, QMC John R. Gray, PC Jack 
Hayden, PC Dewey D. Raynor, PC Felix T. P. Michaelis, 
MG Loreen A. O. Nelson, MG Wilson D. Haigler, MG 
Laurence A. Duensing, MG Caryll A. Price, QMC Joseph 
B. King, QMC William R. Yingling, QMC Glenn R. 
Nichol, QMC Percy W. Robbins, QMC Jesse L. Massey, 
QOMC Fred Turner, PC George Jones, PC William O. 
Adams, PC Willard T. Henry, PC John F. Fezdark. 

MG Paul H. Mikkelsen, MG Joe B. Wrenn, MG Paul 
J. Preston, QMC Albert Good, QMC Newson E. Baxley, 
OMC Vearle McKean, QMC Ralph Barefoot, QMC Oscar 
W. Cargile, QMC Bert A. Green, QMC John Smolinski, 
QMC James J. McCullough, MG Omer C. Adams, MG 
William C. Blackford, MG Walter W. Pardee, MG Ber- 
nard E. Kilday, MG Ford E. Wilkins, MG Jack Salsky, 
MG Robert A. Smith, MG Lawrence R. Darner MG 
James C. Wilson, MG William L. Staph, MG Ivy R. Cor- 
dell, MG Wendell L. Frey, MG Egnatz P. Lamusga, MG 
Joseph H. Lewis, MG Byron E. Orvis, MG Ernest Bea- 
ler, MG Wilfred L. Wellman, MG Marcus J. Couts, MG 
William F, A. Trax, MG Walter R. Giles, MG William 
F. Watson, MG Arthur H. Lilly, MG George T. Per- 
schau, MG Paul R. Paquin, MG John F. Russell, MG 
Robert L. Dickey, MG Ralph Martin, MG Ward A. 
Rolfe, MG Cecil H. Yount, MG Jasper J. Gillette, MG 
John F. Fogerty. 

MG Alexander A. Case, MG Ollie B. Dawdy, MG 
Frank G. Paul, MG Chester J. Paskiewicz, MG Charles 
S. Barker, Jr.. MG William T. Taylor, MG Robert 
Colsky, MG George McManus, MG Adolph P. Wisgo, 
MG Carl C. Jenkins, MG Thomas W. Hyland, MG Edwin 
M. Gorman, MG Robert E. Wall, MG Earl P. Frazer, 
MG Robert A. McKeown, MG Thomas Swift, MG Joseph 
A. Pawloski, MG Howard D. Hudson, MG Thomas O. 
Lowery, MG Walter R. Hooper, MG Carl Raines, MG 
David E. Cruikshank, MG George J. Nowack, MG Rus- 
sell E. Nall, MG William H. Kapanke, MG Glenn O. 
Seider, MG Francis L. White, MG Newton E. Carbaugh, 
MG Joe A. Inglish, MG Cecil D. Snyder, MG Robert 
Thompson, Jr., MG Earl R. Beckley, MG James J. Sto- 
thers, MG Walter R. Sonnenberg, MG William G. 
Reeves, MG George G. Oakes, MG James N. Rogers, 
M G Arthur B. Reiman, MG Albert L. Jenson. 

MG Frank J. Murphy, MG James P. Evans, MG Grady 
A. Thompson, MG Francis J. Martin, MG Michael J. 
Hogan, MG Charles T. Lamb, MG Harvey W. Tennant, 
MG Edward C. Hennessey, MG Herman O. Danmeyer, 
MG Melbourne Peterson, MG Alvin G. Bryan, MG John 
P. Grando, MG Jobe F. Smith, MG Arthur J. Noonan, 
MG Alfred Skowronek, MG John C. Duncan, MG Samuel 
L. Slocum, MG Michael T. Harbrook, MG Joseph C. 
Schwalke, MG John S. Durant, MG Beldon Lidyard, MG 
George T. Philpott, MG Perez W. Pottgether, MG Don- 
ald Russell, MG Bennie M. Bunn, MG Milton B. Rogers, 
MG William A. Searight, MG Richard P. Brezinski, MG 
Creed G. Lail, MG Porter W. Stark, MG Patrick H. 
Thompson, MG Charles S. Cummings, MG Milligan G. 
Hereford, MG Theodore R. Cathey, MG Thurman E. 
Barrier, MG Harvey W. Gagner, MG John F. Ricard, 


MG Lloyd F. Barker, MG Emil M. Krieger, MG Howard 
C. Frazer. 

MG Ronald J. Nourse, MG John R. Coleman, MG 
Rayburn B. Harper, MG Quillin L. Strickland, MG Ed- 
ward P. Faulkner, MG James S. Ammons, MG Otto T. 
Miller, MG Robert Vernon, MG Russell S. Kelley, MG 
Thomas E. Stirewalt, MG Maurice C. Pulliam, MG EI- 
mer J. Heger, MG Woodrow W. Gill, MG Robert J. 
Loesch, MG Ira N. Hayes, MG Walter W. Alford, MG 
Michael J. Sisul, MG Albert H. Keith, MG Harold J. 
Thomas, MG Donald K. Emery, MG Rames O. Delahunt, 
MG Gilbert J. Geiser, MG Frederick K. Garceau, MG 
Eugene Anderson, MG Robert A. D. Bell, MG Paul S. 
Short, MG Lewis A. Huddle, MG Ben Sutts, MG Foy E. 
Jordan, MG John M. Peterson, MG Leland M. Swindler, 
MG Irvin H. Elrod, MG Thomas D. Hunt, QMC Morris 
E. Miller, QMC Henry W. Wandt, QMC August A. Hey, 
QMC Charles D. Clayton, QMC Louis Greenberg, QOMC 
Joseph F. Murphy, QMC Allan F. Titus, QMC Homer 
J. Gravelle. 

OMC Peter J. Wilgus, QMC Martin W. Texler, OMC 
Kenneth P. Styer, QMC John F. Pearce, QMC Robert B. 
McLane, QMC Robert E. Coddington, QMC Ersal D. 
Davey, QMC Edward F. Taylor, QMC Nicholas M. 
Grieco, QMC Walter A. McArthur, QMC Ralph T. Mul- 
lins, QMC Tony Stepanuk, QMC Richard M. Stutts, 
QMC James N. Gaut, QMC Elbert H. Arndt, QMC Rob- 
ert Hill, QMC Forrest L. Martin, QMC Herman L. 
Bailey, QMC Charles E. Gardner, QMC Wilbur P. Gor- 
such, OMC Robert G. Hendricks, QMC William R. Hop- 
kins, QMC Vinson A. McNeill, QMC Guy F. Turner, 
OMC Sloan M. Diaz, QMC Raymond H. Jenkins, QMC 
Arthur C. Davison, Jr., QMC Philip W. Sullivan, OMC 
Walter H. Eastham, QMC Kenneth F. Curtis, PC Frank 
J. Huekels, Jr., PC William A. Steimer, PC Swanner J. 
Hines, PC John T. Lawrence, Jr., PC Charles E. Yale, 
PC Raymond F. Gotko, MG Robert L. Gray, MG Richard 
J. Britten. 

MG William G. Leeman, MG James M. Wray, MG 
Robert G. Straine, MG John S. Court, MG Roy H. Craw- 
ford, MG Lawrence Baldinus, MG Marcie O. Lindquist, 
MG John C. Olson, MG Wilfred E. Reeves, MG Cecil T. 
Carraway, MG Lonice E. Coburn, MG Albert E. Helmick, 
MG George L. Williams, MG Tracy P. Mizelle, MG 
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Herbert S. Gibson, MG George J. Hanft, MG Edward 
L. Parke, QMC Hans O. Rasmussen, QMC Frank M. 
Hanrahan, QMC Earl B. Hardy, QMC Howard H. Par- 
ker, OMC Augustus J. Eden, QMC Francis L. Church- 
ville, QMC George E. Allison, MG Earl W. Garvin, MG 
Joseph L. Schwab, MG Michael C. Knott, MG Guy W. 
Childers, MG John R. Blackett, MG John L. Neel, MG 
Joseph J. Vlach, MG William B. Hangar, MG Stephen 
K. Pawloski. MarCorps Retired: CMG Frank F. Wallace, 
COMC James Lippert, CQMC Joseph C. Brochek, COMC 
Fletcher B. Crugar. Marine Corps Reserve: CPC Harry 
G. Vaughn, MG Laurence E. Treadwell, Jr. 

PC Theodore Edwards, MG Frank M. Richard, QMC 
John A. Hanschmann, MG Marcus J. Maher, QMC Albert 
N. Bailey, QMC Ingold H. Schermerhorn, MG Frederick 
Bove MG Raymond L. Luckel, QMC Carl H. Wishart, 
QMC Arthur J. Davidson, QMC James G. Neff, MG 
Frederick E. Sparling, MG Stanley, W. Robinson, MG 
Howard A. Keolger, MG Alwyn E. Lane, MG Joseph F. 
Labonte, MG Loris N. Mouser, QMC Richard H. Stone, 
MG Leo J. Wilson, MG Clinton E. Bump, MG James E. 
Hunt, MG Don E. Linn, MG William J. Young, MG 
Kenneth J. Fagan, MG Willis H. Chamberlin, Jr., QMC 
Gordon R. Dalglish, MG Joseph I. Hockman, MG 
Charles G. Laverty, MG John I. Scheffel, MG Russel C. 
White, MG Donald A. Lloyd. Each appointee must be 
examined by at least one medical officer to determine 
physical fitness for appointment. If physical defects 
previously waived for appointment warrant rank essen- 
tially same as when waiver granted waiver continues in 
effect, otherwise refer MarCorps for decision. Submit 
complete form yoke to MarCorps with notation thereon: 
“For Temporary Appointment,” making reference to 
this ALNAV. If found physically qualified and if in 
opinion of Commanding Officer, appointee is mentally, 
morally, and professionally qualified and not involved 
disciplinary action he will be informed of his appoint- 
ment and directed to forward acknowledgment thereof to 
MarCorps. On notification of appointment each ap- 
pointee assigned active duty with present organization. 
Increased pay and allowances then accrue from 7 July, 
1942. Formal acceptance and oath of office not required 
under present law. Paymasters credit increase pay from 
7 July, 1942, and file certified copy of acknowledgment 
of appointment (bearing reference to this ALNAV) 
as pay roll voucher. Confirming appointments will not 
be issued and not required for pay roll voucher. Com- 
manding officers will be responsible that officers of their 
command named herein including those absent on tem- 
porary duty are informed of this ALNAV;; also will 
advise MarCorps immediately of any appointments with- 
held with reason therefor. 





DID HE DESERT FROM 
QUANTICO? 


(Continued from page 29) 


“Come out of there,” growled the provost. “What’s 


your name?” 


“*Chesapeake Bay Joe,’ they call me. “I’m an oyster- 
man,’ the young man answered. 

“*Dumbrowski’ is the name on the back of your under- 
shirt. How about it?’ was the provost’s embarrassing 
question. Dumbrowski hung his head while the provost 
sergeant clasped the cuffs on his wrists.” 

“Sergeant major, I’ve mentioned all those details for 
a special reason,’ added Holder. “Now let’s see what 
happened at Dumbrowski’s trial. You know what the 
Marine Corps Manual, Section 7-6, says about entries in 
the service-record book of men who have been declared 
deserters. They must relate to disposal of effects, secret 
preparations, procuring plain clothes, declarations to 
comrades, desire to quit the service, taking passage for a 
distant point, and so forth. Now, the papers in this case 
covered all of those points. I have just given you the 
facts covering them. Dumbrowski was recommended 
for a general court-martial upon the charge of desertion.” 

The sergeant major was uneasy. “But, Captain Hold- 
er, what you have just said shows he disposed of his 
effects; made secret preparations to desert. He got 
plain clothes; told his bunkies he was ‘going over the 
hill,’ and he was on a train, or at least a car of that train, 
bound for Elkhart, Indiana. He would surely be con- 
victed of desertion.” 

“That’s what the provost thought; that’s what the law 
officer believed, and that’s what the judge advocate set 
out to prove,” retorted Holder. “But the adjutant de- 
tailed Captain Andrew as counsel for Dumbrowski. A 
lot of people immediately said, ‘Poor Andy,’ but—Well, 
the trial started.” 

“The judge advocate was saying to himself: Here’s 
where I make Andy’s record—no runs, no hits, one er- 
ror. He called four witnesses for the prosecution. The 
company first sergeant testified Dumbrowski was absent 
without leave at reveille and could not be found in his 
barracks. Dumbrowski’s two bunkies were called and 
gave their evidence: that he disposed of most of his uni- 
form clothing and equipment, except the rifle, the night 
previous to his departure, and said he was going ‘over 
the hill’—going West.” 

“Captain Andrew sat calmly at counsel table, taking 
occasional glances at that portion of the specification of 
the charge of desertion preferred against the accused 
which read: 

“desert from said barracks and from the U. S. 
naval service, and did remain a deserter until he 
was apprehended at the aforesaid Quantico, on 
or about the date aforesaid.” 


He did not cross-examine the first three witnesses! He 
refused to ask questions which he knew would be need- 
less. But, when the provost finished his direct-examina- 
tion and had related the minute facts of Dumbrowski’s 
apprehension, “Andy” bore down on him: 

©. Captain Huff, you testified you stopped a train 
and found the accused hidden in the last gondola car? 

A. I did. 

©. How far was that gondola car away from the ice 
plant when the train stopped? 

A. Oh! I stopped it shortly after it had gotten started. 

©. Now, Captain Huff, I will ask you to state to the 
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court about how many feet away from the ice plant that 
gondola car was when you found the accused in it? 

A. About 300 feet. 

Q. One more question, please. And had that train 
of cars then arrived on the tracks of the R. F. & P., or 
was it still on the spur of track ? 

A. Still on the spur.” 

Captain Andrew asked but four questions throughout 
the trial and announced, “That’s all, sir.’ The judge 
advocate considered it a mere cursory cross-exam. and 
announced, “The prosecution rests.” Captain Andrew 
was equally prompt with, “The defense rests.” 

The heat of that hot summer afternoon alone would 
have made the sergeant major feverish, but the excite- 
ment of Captain Holder’s story could not restrain him 
from asking an occasional question. 

“But Dumbrowski must have been convicted upon that 
evidence, Captain Holder ?”’ 

“Let’s see what you think of Captain Andrew’s argu- 
ment and what would be your opinion then. He is an 
able prosecutor, but also very clever on the defense. As 
near as I can recall it, here is his summing-up: “May it 
please the Court: My learned friend, the judge advocate, 
has introduced evidence which, to many minds, is suffi- 
cient to warrant a conviction upon the charge of deser- 
tion. But I say, if the Court please, it is insufficient to 
convince your minds. You cannot—legally, I mean— 
find Dumbrowski guilty of desertion! Why? Merely 
because he did not desert. There is no justification in 
my claiming that the evidence fails to show an intent to 
desert; it shows steps taken in furtherance of that in- 
tent; and that declarations of that intent were made to 
witnesses who have testified of them before you. But 
that intention was never consumated ! 

“What did the acid test of cross-examination of the 
Provost Marshal show? One question was this: How 
many feet away from the ice plant was that gondola car 
when you found the accused in it? The answer was: 
Three hundred feet. And the next question: Had the 
train of cars then arrived on the tracks of the R. F. & P., 
or was it still on the spur of track? And the all-im- 
portant, all-convincing answer was: Still on the spur. 
Therefore, if the Court please, Dumbrowski was still on 
the reservation; still at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, 
Virginia; and he had not deserted. The Provost Mar- 
shal prevented him from deserting !” 


The sergeant major was filled with glee, exclaiming: 
“Not guilty of desertion. He wasn’t absent without 
leave, or wasn’t absent over leave, because he never left 
the post. What was the finding, sir?” 

“Sergeant major, that case answers your question. 
Dumbrowski was not convicted of desertion; he was not 
convicted of absence from station and duty without 
leave; and he was not convicted of absence over leave. 
The only thing the court could do was to find Dumbrow- 
ski guilty in a less degree than charged, guilty of Con- 
duct to the prejudice of good order and discipline—at- 
tempting to desert.” 

“Of course, Allen, I should mention that the judge 
advocate changed his score card from ‘No runs, no hits, 
one error,’ to read: ‘Captain Andrew, won 1; lost 0°; as 


Dumbrowski was not convicted of the charge of de- 
sertion.” 

The opinions or assertions in the above article are the 
private ones of the writer, and are not to be construed as 
official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or 
the naval service at large. 





“THE MARINE CORPS HYMN” 


(Continued from page 27) 


Our flag’s unfurled to every breeze 
From dawn to setting sun; 

We have fought in ev’ry clime and place 
Where we could take a gun; 

In the snow of far off Northern lands 
And in sunny tropic scenes ; 

You will find us always on the job— 
The United States Marines. 


Here’s health to you and to our Corps 
Which we are proud to serve; 
In many a strife we’ve fought for life 
And never lost our nerve; 
If the Army and the Navy 
Ever look on Heaven’s scenes ; 
They will find the streets are guarded 
By United States Marines. 

The Marines’ Hymn is a song dear to the heart of 
every Leatherneck because it bespeaks the spirit of the 
Corps. 

Semper Fidelis 





USE THE EYES AT NIGHT 


(Continued from page 26) 


you can look right at such a camouflaged object for a 
while before you notice it. In darkness, it is even harder 
to pick it out because you won’t see it at all if you stare. 
You have to look again and again at points near it. 


SMALL THINGS ARE HArpb TO SEE AT NIGHT 


Small objects are much harder to see at night than in 
the daytime. The average airplane becomes too small 
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to be seen beyond 1,000 feet on a clear, starry night. 
The plane is smaller when seen from straight behind, or 
ahead, or at the side, so it cannot be seen further than 
about 400-500 feet from these angles. 

If you are pursuing a plane, try to keep above or be- 
low it until you are close in. The same thing should be 
done if you are chasing a boat. Keep off to one side 
when far away, if you can, so that you see the boat 
more nearly broadside on. 

Night glasses are useful because they magnify an ob- 
ject. Ordinary binoculars do this, too, but cut down the 
amount of light that gets to the eye. Night glasses 
magnify without undue sacrifice of light, and by this 
magnification, make it possible to see objects that would 
otherwise be too small to be seen at all. 

Darkness not only makes it hard to see things, but it 
also changes the appearance of objects when we do see 
them. A tree seen against the night sky looks much 
smaller than in the daytime because the twigs at the ends 
of the branches can’t be seen at all. And, for the same 
reason, an airplane caught in the beam of a searchlight 
looks larger than the same plane seen as a black mass 
against a dimly lighted sky. Darkness blots out details 
on which we have learned to depend for identification, 
perhaps without quite realizing it. You know how hard 
it is to recognize a friend from a silhouette cut from 
black paper. It may be just as hard to identify a plane 
or ship from the solid black form that is visible at night. 


SEEING THE INVISIBLE 

Recognition, even in the daytime, is usually a matter 
of jumping to conclusions from slight hints. You are 
able to recognize your friend long before you are close 
enough to him to see the color of his eyes or the width 
of his mouth. 

At night, you have to be able to work on even smaller 
cues. It will pay to study silhouettes of the ships or 
planes you will need to recognize with this in mind. 
What distinguishing marks are easiest to make out in 
the darkness? How can you tell a periscope from a 
bouy ? 

Sometimes, you may be able to detect a moving air- 
plane in the sky by its motion alone, rather than its 
form. Or by what you don’t see, more than by what you 
do see. If stars suddenly blink out and on again, you 
know that something has been in the way. 

Contrast Hetps NiGHT VISION 

Another thing that affects our vision at night is the 
contrast between an object and the background. If the 
thing observed is very different from its background, it 
is much more easily seen. An airplane may be clear if 
you look up at it against the night sky, but invisible if 
you look down on it against the dark ground. A ship 
may show up clearly against a star-lit sky, but fade into 
the background if you try to see it against dark water. 

If light from the moon is reflected onto the under side 
of an airplane from white clouds below, the plane may 
become almost invisible from any angle. 

To notice small differences in contrast, it is essential 
to have clear vision. It is for this reason that windshields 
must be kept clean and free of scratches or fog. These 


tend to scatter light in all directions and to reduce con- 
trast. Careless night fighters have been known to toler- 
ate enough dirt on their windshields to double the time 
it takes to see a plane moving along nearby. And sailors 
sometimes let the salt from spray pile up on glass sur- 
faces. This is courting death. 

For the same reason, it is important to keep down the 
lights on your side of a windshield. Any light on your 
side reduces the contrast, because stray light spreads 
over the whole glass and reflects in your eyes. That is 
why you push up close to a window when you try to 
look out at night. By coming up close, you shade part 
of the glass and increase the contrast of the objects seen 
through this part. If it is necessary to have any light 
on your side, keep it as dim as you can and screen it 
from the glass. This also helps your dark adaptation. 


VITAMINS 


There has been a great deal of talk about the effect of 
vitamin shortages on ability to see at night. These are 
the vitamins in fresh vegetables, butter, cream, cheese, 
liver and fruit. People who don’t get enough of these 
do become poor in night vision, but regular Army and 
Navy rations supply plenty of these vitamins. Oc- 
casionally, when ships are on long trips or when opera- 
tions last until fresh foods are gone, a shortage of vita- 
mins may occur. In these cases, medical officers will 
supply vitamins to men who are likely to be on night 
duty. Extra vitamins don’t improve night vision if 
your diet or your night vision are already normal. 

Night vision is affected by fatigue. Anything that re- 
duces your physical well-being has a greater effect on 
night vision than on day vision. Experiments have 
shown that hangovers, slight illnesses, or excessive fa- 
tigue may double or even triple the amount of light 
needed to see an object. The night fighter must train 
for his job much as a boxer trains for a big match. 

The boxer who is not at the peak of training is likely 
to be knocked out. The night fighter whose eyes are 
not at the peak of efficiency is likely to be killed. 


REMEMBER THESE THINGS 

1, PROTECT YOUR EYES FROM LIGHT before 
you go on night duty and while you are out. 

2. DON’T LOOK DIRECTLY AT ANY LIGHT or 
illuminated object. If you must, be quick about it. 

3. USE THE CORNERS OF YOUR EYES. Night 
targets are more clearly seen when you don’t look di- 
rectly at them. 

4. KEEP YOUR EYES MOVING. Quick, jerky 
movements and short pauses are better than long, sweep- 
ing movements and long pauses. 

5. KEEP YOUR WINDSHIELD SPOTLESS and 
free of scratches and fog. 

6. KEEP YOURSELF WIDE AWAKE AND ON 
THE ALERT. Don’t break training. Use good sense 
about eating, drinking, smoking. 

7. PRACTICE WHAT YOU KNOW about seeing 
at night until it becomes second nature to use your eyes 
to the best advantage. Use every possible device to aid 
you in learning to recognize ships, planes and other im- 
portant objects from slight cues. 
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DEPENDENTS 


(Continued from page 24) 


firming whatsoever my said attorney shall and may do, 
by virtue hereof, in the premises. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal this ...................- NE OR cee scrtahernenveg 194... 
Witnessed by 
(Residing at) 

(Residing at) 
(Residing at) 


ie: Ee: GaePNPR has 13 in | 
State of ......... \ seabiiacaen meegaeeeite as \ 
30: 
6 ree Oe Ge 6. ames 2, eee before me 
DOTHOUMILY  RNORTO nnn secant eerie known to 


me to be the person whose name is subscribed to the 
above instrument and who acknowledged the same to be 
his free act and deed. 

Notary Public 
My commission expires .............-.-, SORE GES ences or 
District of Columbia 


SECTION III 


GENERAL INFORMATION AND SUGGESTIONS FOR RELATIVES 
oF MARINE Corps PERSONNEL 
PURPOSE: The purpose of this section is to acquaint 

the relatives of officers and enlisted men on the active 
list of the U. S. Marine Corps, on the retired list of 
the U. S. Marine Corps, in the Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve (Classes I (b), (c), and (d)), and in other 
classes of the Marine Corps Reserve on active duty, 
with certain benefits, such as reimbursement for fu- 
neral expenses, pensions, death gratuity, and accrued 
pay due at date of death, to which they may become 
entitled upon the death of officers and enlisted men 
who die from wounds or disease not the result of their 
own misconduct. ! 

There is outlined hereinafter a list of benefits provided 
by law for the relatives of a deceased officer or enlisted 
man, together with the procedure followed by Headquar- 
ters, U. S. Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., as soon 
as practicable after receipt of official notification of the 
death of an officer or enlisted man, in order that the 
relatives may possess the necessary information and the 
application forms to apply for each benefit. 


1. Funeral Expenses; Government Headstone; Pension: 

In the event the deceased officer is not interred in a 
national or naval cemetery (all expenses in connection 
with such burial being borne by the Government of the 
United States), the person who paid the funeral ex- 
penses is entitled to reimbursement for certain items 
of the funeral expenses. The deceased officer or enlisted 
man is entitled to a Government headstone for his grave, 


if the cemetery in which interment is made permits its . 


erection. The nearest relative may be entitled to a pen- 
sion. There is appended hereto a schedule of war time 
pnsions for information and reference. 


PROCEDURE: The Commandant, U. S. Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C., will furnish the nearest rela- 
tive with a circular entitled “Information for the Next 
of Kin” which explains the reimbursement for certain 
funeral expenses by the Marine Corps. If the deceased 
officer or enlisted man is survived by a widow, there will 
be furnished a pension application (Veterans Adminis- 
tration Form No. 534). This application should be ex- 
ecuted and forwarded, together with other evidence and 
certificates to support the claim to pension, to the Di- 
rector, Dependents’ Claims Section, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. Applications should be filed 
as soon as possible, since pensions are effective from the 
DATE OF FILING AND NOT FROM THE DATE 
OF DEATH. No pension application will be furnished 
the nearest relative who is not the widow of the de- 
ceased ; therefore, if a pension is desired and is believed 
to be payable to a near relative not the widow, that rela- 
tive should communicate with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration as soon as possible after notification of the death 
of the officer or enlisted man has been received. 


2. Death Gratuity: 

According to law, the death gratuity is payable only 
in the event that an officer or enlisted man dies from 
wounds or disease, not the result of his own misconduct, 
while on the active list of the Regular Marine Corps; 
while on the retired list of the Regular Marine Corps 
and on active duty; while a transferred member of the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve and on active duty; or 
while a member of other components of the Marine 
Corps Reserve when called to active duty for a period 
in excess of thirty days. 

Death gratuity is payable to the widow, and if there 
be no widow, to the child or children, and if there be 
no widow or child, to any other dependent relative of the 
deceased officer or enlisted man, provided such dependent 
relative has been designated by such officer or enlisted 
man to receive the gratuity. If there be no widow, child, 
or previously designated dependent relative, the Secretary 
of the Navy may designate any grandparent, parent, sister, 
or brother shown to have been actually dependent upon 
such officer or enlisted man, prior to his death, to receive 
the gratuity. This gratuity shall be in an amount equal 
six months’ pay at the rate received by an officer or en- 
listed man at the date of death. 
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PROCEDURE: Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C., will send an application for death 
gratuity (Standard Form No. 1057) to the person desig- 
nated by the deceased officer or enlisted man to receive 
the gratuity, or to the nearest relative, if no person has 
been so designated. However, in the event that the de- 
ceased is survived by a widow or a child, the application 
will be sent to that person, regardless of the fact that 
another person may have been designated to receive the 
gratuity. This application should be executed and re- 
turned as soon as practicable, along with other affidavits, 
certificates, etc., that may have been requested, to Head- 
quarters, U. S. Marine Corps. Payment of the gratuity 
will be made as soon as the fact of dependency has been 
established to the satisfaction of the Navy Department. 


3. Accrued Pay and Allowances Due at Date of Death: 

According to law, the heirs at law at entitled to re- 
cover any accrued pay and allowances (including unen- 
dorsed Treasury checks and deposits of enlisted men) 
due a deceased officer or enlisted man, regardless of the 
fact that he may have died as a result of his own mis- 
conduct, in the following order: First, widow; Second, 
children (if no widow survives); Third, father and 
mother jointly, or the surviving parent (where there is 
no widow or child); Fourth, brothers, and sisters in 
equal shares (when there are no heirs of the first three 
classes). The General Accounting Office, Claims Di- 
vision, Washington, D. C., has sole jurisdiction over 
final settlement of the accounts of deceased officers and 
enlisted men. 

PROCEDURE: Upon receipt at Headquarters, U. S. 
Marine Corps, of a statement of the pay account of a de- 
ceased officer or enlisted man, from the disbursing offi- 
cer who was handling his account at the date of death, 
the Paymaster, U. S. Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., 
will furnish the nearest relative with an application for 
arrears of pay due at date of death (Standard Form No. 
1055). This application should be executed and _ for- 
warded to the General Accounting Office, Claims Divi- 
sion, Washington, D. C. On receipt of the application, 
that office will determine the person or persons appear- 
ing to be legally entitled to the accrued pay and allow- 
ances due at date of death. 


SECTION IV 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION AND SUGGESTIONS TO 
DEPENDENTS 


1. Government and Commercial Life Insurance: 

In the event that an officer or enlisted man had pur- 
chased Government Life Insurance (including National 
Service Life Insurance) and commercial life insurance, 
the beneficiary of such insurance should, upon receipt 
of notification of death of such an officer or enlisted man, 
communicate immediately with the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, Veterans’ Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., with regard to the Government Insurance, 
and with the nearest representative of the commercial 
insurance company, in order to make arrangements for 
prompt settlement of death claims. 

2. Navy Mutual Aid Association: 
Members of the Navy Mutual Aid Association are, 


under the rules and regulations of that Association, en- 
titled to certain privileges. When an officer who is a 
member dies, the Association immediately prepares 
claims for pensions and Government Insurance. In 
order that these claims may be filed with the proper 
officials for settlement as soon as possible, the Associa- 
tion suggests that certain certificates be in its files at all 
times. In this connection, attention is invited to instruc- 
tions contained in the Annual Report of the Navy Mu- 
ual Aid Association. 

3. Settlement of Claims: 

Due to the fact that a thorough examination and in- 
vestigation of each claim must be made in order to pro- 
tect the interests of both the relative of a deceased offi- 
cer or enlisted man and the Government of the United 
States, the settlement of claims for funeral expenses, 
death gratuity, pensions, etc., not infrequently requires 
six months or longer. Relatives may be assured, how- 
ever, that everything possible will be done to expedite 
the settlement of all claims. 

SECTION V 
SCHEDULE OF WAR TIME PENSIONS 

These amounts of pensions are applicable regardless 
of rank or length of service of the deceased. Death 
from aircraft accident does not increase the pension. 

Widow under 50 years of age, $30; Widow 50 years 
to 65 years of age, $35; Widow over 65 years, $40; Wid- 
ow with one child, $10 additional for such child up to 
ten years of age, increased to $15; from age 10 (with $8 
for each additional child up to 10 years of age, increased 
to $13 from age 10). 

No widow but one child, $20; No widow but two chil- 
dren, $33 (Equally divided); No widow but three chil- 
dren, $46 (Equally divided); (with $8 for each addi- 
tional child, total amount to be equally divided.) 

Dependent mother or father, $20 (or both $15 each). 

The total pension payable under this law may not ex- 
ceed $75. Where such benefits exceed $75 the amount 
of $75 will be apportioned. 

Pensions for children are payable to age 18, except 
that pensions may be continued to age 21 if unmarried 
and attending school. 

Pensions to widow are payable for life or until re- 
marriage. 

Under certain conditions where the pension claimant 
has no income from National Service Life Insurance or 
where the amount is $8 per month or less, the pension 
allowed in the above table will be increased by the fol- 
lowing maximum amounts: 

(Therefore claimants whose income is from U. S. 
Government). 

(Insurance are entitled to the maximum additional). 

Widow under 50 years of age, $8 per month addition- 
al; Widow 50 years of age or over $10 per month addi- 
tional. 

As to the widow, child or children, the total pensiom 
payable under this section may not be increased more 
than $8 per month. 

One dependent parent, $25 per month additional ; Two 
dependent parents, $10 per month each, additional. 
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AN ANTIAIRCRAFT MOUNT 


(Continued from page 21) 


this may assist rapid traversing, but the piece can be 
easily pointed without it. 

Details of the mount are shown both in the full-view 
and detailed sketches. As can be seen, it consists of a 
fitted sleeve, within which the rifle is locked by a hasp 
and wing-nut, hinged to a rotating-block which, in turn, 
moves about a pintle (3¢” bolt) inset into a timber 
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stanchion or post. The sleeve is fitted to receive the 
forearm, and is notched to permit free circulation from 
the gas-escape ports. It will be noted that neither the 
hasp nor the locking-nut obstructs the sighting-axis of 
the weapon. 

Within a defense battalion, mounts of this type can 
readily be constructed for every automatic rifle, without 
appreciably increasing the unit’s bulk of equipment, 
and, although tests have not been made, it would ap- 
pear entirely possible to improvise such mounts for ship- 
board-use so that landing-force automatic rifles could 
add to the volume of fire against diving attack, par- 
ticularly in the case of converted merchantmen, or aux- 
iliaries whose defensive installations are not so formid- 
able as those of combatant vessels. 





COMMAND POST PROCEDURE 


(Continued from page 19) 


in the routes to all headquarters involved, however, in 
order that each may be used for any purpose in case of 
emergency. 

The staff sections must also function in the CP. The 
duties and responsibilities of each are set forth in FM 
101-5, nevertheless, it would be well to stress a few 
points. Bn-l, assisted by the sergeant major, keeps the 
unit journal. He should have cognizance of each mes- 
sage, incoming as well as outgoing. Normally this is 
done by routing the outgoing messages through him 
except in cases of emergency. In the latter instance, 
Bn-1 should be informed by the writer so that he may 
consult the message center files for the needed informa- 
tion. Incoming messages should be given to Bn-1 by 
the addressee, who receives and reads it, for logging in 
the unit journal and for staff distribution. In the receipt 
of phone messages, the person taking the call is respon- 
sible for its inclusion in the journal. Bn-1l’s post should 
be near the message center. Intelligence and operations 
(the 2 and 3 sections) work in close cooperation and 
near each other. Between them they keep the situation 
and operations map, separate or combined, as desired 
by the commander. From them the commander, or Bn-X, 
his representative, obtains the information needed for 
the periodic reports required by regiment. Bn-4 will not 
normally operate in the CP. He should, however, ap- 
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pear at least once a day to determine what the com- 
mander desires in the way of supplies and ammunition 
to be brought up during the night, and at other times 
when sent for. 

The liaison officer performs an important task—the 
connection between units to promote cooperation and 
coordination of effort by personal contact. Of the two 
liaison officers alloted a battalion, one is sent to regi- 
ment and the other my be used as a relief for the first, 
or for liaison with any subordinate or adjacent unit. A 
liaison officer must be experienced in staff work and have 
the confidence of both commanding officers under whom 
he operates. A sound knowledge of tactics is a pre- 
requisite, and training in the duties of a liaison officer 
must be acquired before taking the field for combat. 
These duties, like those of other staff officers, will be 
found in FM 101-5. One of the most important of these 
is the transmission of operations orders. In time of 
stress and urgent haste, only the most fragmentary or- 
ders may have to be relayed, and developed through his 
intimate knowledge of the entire situation, by the liaison 
officer. The British, as well as our own Army, is using 
this method quite extensively. 

Reports and paper work required of the staff during 
the attack will be few but important. The most impor- 
tant is the situation and operations map, kept up to date 
and as correct as possible from the data contained in 
the incoming combat reports and messages of the assault 
companies. _Then comes the rendering of the reports 
on the situation as called for by regiment. A combat 
report certainly will be required every hour, and a 
periodic report may be called for at specified intervals. 
The unit journal, which forms the permanent record 
of events occurring at the headquarters, must be kept 
by Bn-l. All of these reports should be made under 
the general supervision of the executive officer. The 
forms and a description of their use may be found in 
FM 101-5 and Marine Corps Schools’ pamphlets on 
Intelligence, and Staff Functions. 


DISPLACEMENT 

Displacing the command post forward is a difficult 
and delicate operation and requires good team work 
and practice. It should be done if possible when the 
attack has paused on a phase line for reorganization. 
The decision to shift the command post rests with the 
commander. He indicates the location on the axis of 
signal communication, given to him in orders by the 
higher commander in most cases, for the new CP. Its 
new location is near a point named on the axis. Points 
on the battalion axis will be between 500 and 1,500 yards 
apart in an attack. The forward echelon of the com- 
munication platoon, consisting of one non-commissioned 
officer and one messenger from the message center sec- 
tion, two linemen with switchboard, one telephone or- 
derly with phone, and an advance wire laying detail (if 
this detail is not already forward) is sent out to the new 
location of the CP immediately upon receipt of the order 
to move. Bn-1l and the communication officer then go 
forward (passing the above detail on their way) and 
pick the exact spot, issuing the necessary instructions to 
the forward echelon of the communication platoon upon 


the latter’s arrival at the new CP. When the installa- 
tions are complete, the communication officer notifies the 
staff officer in charge at the old CP (either Bn-3 or Bn- 
X) and, when ordered, opens signal communications at 
the new site and closes them at the old. The commu- 
nication chief then brings the second echelon of the 
communication platoon to the new CP, leaving a guide 
at the old to direct any messengers to the new location. 
All units are notified of the change in CP. Those of 
the staff who were left at the old CP now move forward. 
Since, in an attack, the commander is usually at the 
OP, either Bn-X or Bn-3 must stay at the old CP during 
the shift to make decisions in accordance with the policy 
of the commander, to supervise the functioning of the 
skeleton staff of the old CP, and to keep in touch with 
the commander and with subordinate units. It will be 
noted in the above discussion that the advance wire 
laying detail may already be forward. This is the group 
at the OP. By this means the commander may shift his 
OP independently of the CP, or it can be done at the 
same time if he so desires. On many occasions it will 
be possible to put the new CP in defilade behind the crest 
which was the site of the OP, and in this manner use 
a great deal of wire which has already been laid. 

In addition to the definitions already given, it may be 
said that the CP is the post of the forward echelon of 
the Headquarters Company. The division between for- 
ward and rear echelon should be made a matter of stand- 
ing operating procedure. In general, the supply sec- 
tion is to the rear while the intelligence and operations 
sections together with the communication platoon and 
the intelligence section are forward. However, all of 
the personnel listed as being forward are not in the CP 
as their duties take them elsewhere in the forward one. 
(OP personnel for instance.) The headquarters detach- 
ment is divided so that Bn-3 and Bn-1 will each have a 
clerk; the other members of the office force are sent to 
the rear to aid in the preparation of routine reports and 
paper work. 

The division might be made as follows, using Tables 
of Organization figures: (It should be noted that some 
of the men in the intelligence section and communication 
platoon, and eight men from the medical section will not 
actually be in the CP but out on duty in the forward 
zone. ) 


Forward Rear 
CO 1 Bn-4 1 
Bn-X 1 Cooks ee 2 
Bn-1 1 Drivers WOES ad ts 
Bn-2 1 Clerk aes SRT PRY 1 
Bn-3 ince Naas oO | ee 14 
Comm Off b> Se eet 6 
Liaison Off 2 ‘Mead sect ... 12 


(1 sent to regt) (Aid sta & litter bearers) 

Set Maj . 

Set clerk 

Cpl clerk 

Other duty 

ON GE EE 
(4 at OP, at least 2 with 
assault cos.) 

Comm plat _ 40 

(Attached to cos.) 

Med sect _.. ees 8 


(The number of people actually at the CP will be about 
50. No person not essential to its operation should be 


a 
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allowed anywhere near it—this applies particularly to 
the support company and to the mortar platoon who 
will often set up right near the CP if not instructed to 
keep away.) 

In addition to the above division, the forward echelon 
must itself be divided in order that the command post 
may operate on a 24-hour basis. This requires the separa- 
tion of the forward echelon into two groups or teams. 
The staff and the communication facilities are divided in 
this fashion. In the staff, the composition of the two 
teams is decided by the commander, but in general one 
team is composed of Bn-X and Bn-2, while the other con- 
sists of Bn-1 and Bn-3. The two clerks in the forward 
echelon should each be prepared to operate as directed or 
required, watch on and watch off. Bn-4 must function 
mostly at night, hence he is not included in either of the 
teams. It is apparent from the foregoing that each staff 
officer must be completely informed as to the situation at 
all times. To effect this he must continually consult the 
situation and operations map and the unit journal. 

Now a paragraph on special training of some of the 
personnel. First, as already mentioned, at least two men 
in each platoon should be trained in visual signalling. 
Next come the messengers, the primary means of intro- 
battalion signal communication. Those who report from 
the companies are usually woefully ignorant of their 
duties, and it is these men whom we must train. A man 








"Down on the Jo and Side-Arms" means in Leatherneck slang, "Please pass the Coffee, Milk and Sugar." 


who can find his way from the sergeant major’s office 
to regimental headquarters in the barracks is not neces- 
sarily a good runner in the field. Messengers for field 
duty should receive their instruction with those messen- 
gers who operate with the message center section, and 
their studies should include map reading, scouting and 
patrolling, use of the compass, transmission of messages, 
oral and written, and observation and reporting of troop 
movements. In the staff sections, there should be a clerk 
especially trained in writing operations orders and mak- 
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ing overlays to work with Bn-3, and a clerk trained in 
making entries in the unit journal for duty with Bn-l. 
Then each clerk should be trained in the duties of the 
other so that they can stand watches. If these clerks 
can learn shorthand it will prove invaluable. It will be 
noted that none of these duties correspond with those 
performed in the barracks, hence special training is nec- 
essary for these personnel. It will likewise be found that 
it is greatly helpful to prepare mimeographed forms for 
the various reports required before going into the field. 
Work difficult to perform in combat is thus cut down 
immensely. 
DEFENSE OF THE COMMAND BOARD 


Our next topic is one only mentioned in the most gen- 
eral terms in the professional texts—defense of the com- 
mand post. In a fast moving attack, which is the situa- 
tion we are considering, the proximity of the assault 
units and their forward movement give protection against 
infantry attack. Men must be on the alert against hos- 
tile infiltraters, however. Danger from air and me- 
chanized units is ever present. It might be desirable to 
provide in the Tables of Organization a command post 
anti-aircraft and anti-tank platoon, however, we do not 
have one, hence must make other provisions. The bat- 
talion anti-tank platoon of the weapons company is 
assigned the mission of frontal anti-tank security and its 
weapons must be maintained in as close proximity to the 
attacking echelon as possible; it does not, therefore, pro- 
tect the CP except indirectly. This indirect protection 
should be given consideration, however, in the tactical 
employment of the AT platoon. It is felt that the bat- 
talion command post is too close to the front lines to 
offer a suitable separate objective for mechanized attack, 
other than incidental to some other mission, but security 
can never be relaxed. The new anti-tank rifle may prove 
an answer to the problem posed here. The CP is most 
vulnerable to attack from the air. Security is obtained 
first by cover and concealment, second by the fire of 
automatic weapons. Cover should include the construc- 
tion of slit trenches by all personnel. Installations in 
Libya have been reported attacked as often as thirteen 
times in one day from the air without a casualty when 
each man is dug in. Passive protection is thus very 
important. Active protection can best be provided un- 
der our present organization by posting a couple of 
reserve machine guns, or BAR’s, around the CP. The 
few men listed as “other duty” in headquarters company 
must be taught to man these weapons. It is imperative 
that sentries and well recognized alarms for each type 
of attack are specified within the headquarters unit so 
that all may disperse and take cover in slit trenches in 
case of attack, and the active defense alerted. In short, 
there should be definite provisions made within the CP 
for its defense, even though it may be regarded as quite 
secure by reason of the assault troops around it, and 
even though most of the personnel of the CP are armed 
with rifles. Small determined groups of men have in- 
filtrated and disrupted command posts many times in 
this war. We must not allow this to happen to us. 


CONCLUSION 


It is hoped that this monograph may be used as a sort 
of standing operating procedure for those units who 


have yet to take the field. By using this procedure, many 
mistakes and disruptions can be avoided and any changes 
found necessary will be minor and can be made easily. 
The command post must function properly and smoothly 
as it is the nerve center of any operation. Team work 
and practice are the keynotes in attaining the ideal. 
When the command post fails to function, the battalion 
is blinded, and errors become cumulative as they go 
on to each higher headquarters. With a properly operat- 
ing command post, a coordinated and aggressive attack 
is possible; without one, only confusion and unintegrated 
individual efforts result. 

Bibliography: FM 7-5, 7-25, 7-40, 26-5, 100-5, 100-10 
101-5; MCS Pamphlets—Intelligence Staff Functions. 





THE FUTURE OF THE DEFENSE 
BATTALION 


(Continued from page 15) 


poses of rotation with the two divisional battalions. The 
divisional battalions would take part in all FMF maneu- 
vers carrying out the tactical roles that have been pre- 
viously outlined, and the additional battalion, acting as 
a feeder, would garrison some designated training-center. 

The idea of a base-defense artillery training-center is 
one which demands attention. Anyone who has seen 
considerable service in base-defense units knows the con- 
fusion and turmoil which follows the arrival of a draft 
of recruits. While the same condition obtains in any 
military organization in such circumstances, it is par- 
ticularly marked in a defense battalion because of the 
highly technical nature of its materiel. Which are the 
potential strereo-readers and _ instrument-operators ? 
How to explain an M4 director to 8th-grade graduates ? 
When will the reshuffled loading-crews be able to shoot 
without jumping ten feet into the air at the first dis- 
charge? Can we make this ex-ribbon clerk a tractor- 
driver? And so on. Preliminary sifting (including 
proper classification-tests to determine the intelligent, 
the mechanically apt and the optically gifted), followed 
by intensive basic training in the weapons and materiel 
of base-defense artillery would enable defense battalions 
to take the field and defense-forces to hold their posi- 
tions with much higher efficiency. For the officers of 
the Base Defense Weapons Class at Marine Corps 
Schools, such a training-center would be a Godsend as 
Hilton Head has often been when defense battalions 
have been in occupancy, for it would enable the future 
officers of base-defense artillery to see a complete bat- 
talion in operation, and to learn first hand, not only the 
technique of employment of the battalion and of all 
weapons, but the most efficient training-methods as well. 
For this proposed center, one to whom Hilton Head 
furnished his first practical schooling in base-defense 
artillery may be pardoned for suggesting that island 
as ideal, with its facilities for a healthful and comfort- 
able camp (rattlesnakes and all) and its remote beaches 
for all types of artillery-firing. 

In summary, the future of the defense battalion, as 
such, would appear to lie in its evolution into a more 
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markedly tactical organization than it has been; for the 
whole of base-defense artillery, the future seems to point 
to more specialization—not necessarily of personnel— 
but of forces: of independent artillery-groups or group- 
ments, administratively free to be moved about and fitted 
to the particular requirements of a given problem. In 
such a situation, three defense battalions, as has been 
outlined, should meet the tactical and training needs of 
the Corps, both Fleet Marine Force and oversea-garri- 
son. In the latter type of service, it will then be possi- 
ble, in peace, to give troops dual missions, not only oi 
traditional guard and internal security, but of maintain- 
ing and manning fixed defensive installations. As war 
approached, the defense-force troops would be relieved 
of their guard and security missions by additional troops 
as required, while the long-term, trained peacetime gar- 
rison would move to its weapons, familiar with their 
technique through maintenance and training, and with 
full knowledge of the tactical problems of the defense 
of the station. 

But all this must not be taken as a plea for future 
over-specialization of personnel—far from it. Even 
when both officers and enlisted men have passed through 
all training necessary to qualify them as base-defense 
artillerymen, they must still remember our first mission: 
that as infantry. And, beyond remembering it, they 
must be afforded ample opportunity to practice, not only 
because it is a primary mission, but because, in any de- 
fense of a base, the day of battle may bring an hour 
when all the weapons are out of ammunition, when the 
directors are smashed, the cables broken, and the gen- 
erators out of fuel. 

Then, the defense-force will be so many Marines, so 
many rifles and BAR’s, and a few cases of ball. 





THE JAPANESE ARMY 


(Continued from page 13) 


Muar immediately reverted to their old forte: infiltration 
through the jungle—or rather through the rubber plan- 
tations. Soon “... both sides were sniping at each other 
and many Japanese were concealed up rubber trees.” 
Soon too the Australian battalion was encircled. Mean- 
while a second battalion of Australians had been sent 
to the Muar sector. 

There followed, from January 18 to 22, of the epic 
stories of the Malayan campaign. Let us pick up the 
stirring account as of January 18, from the columns of 
the London Times: 

After destroying the tanks the first battalion had a 
fairly quiet day, but that night their rear was cut off, 
and they found themselves hemmed in by Japanese. 
Enemy snipers, concealed in the branches of rubber 
trees, kept up fire all night, and one company of Aus- 
tralians made an extremely successful bayonet attack. 

On the next day, January 19, the battalion had an- 
other quiet day (although snipers were active )until 
about 4:00 P. M., when the enemy launched a heavy at- 
tack with infantry, strongly supported by mortar fire 
and artillery. It was successfully repulsed, but at 5:30 


the Australians decided to withdraw to made contact 
with the other battalion. Some mechanized transport - 
was ambushed by Japanese machine-gun posts and had 
to be abandoned. The infantry succeeded in breaking 
through the encircling ring of Japanese troops, and 
fought for 15 miles in the face of heavy fire before re- 
joining the other battalion on the next morning. The 
two battalions, now united, received orders to withdraw 
to the east to our main positions, but the road was 
blocked by some machine-gun nests. The Australians 
attacked these nests with bayonets, routed the enemy, 
broke through the block, and advanced a considerable 
distance along the road with all the transport of the 
second battalion. Then their way was blocked by a 
bridge that was in the hands of the Japanese, who were 
firing machine guns from behind sandbags. 

Early on January 21 the enemy launched an attack 
from the rear with infantry supported by mortars, by 
dive-bombers, and at least one tank. The tank broke 
through and put much of the remaining transport out of 
action, not however, the wireless van [radio truck] or 
ambulances. The Australians, who also had the rem- 
nants of some Indian units with them, now held half a 
mile of road and the jungle on each side. They were 
surrounded by the Japanese and their main line of re- 
treat was blocked by the bridge. The tragedy of the 
situation was that the nearest British forces were only 
seven miles to the east. That afternoon ambulances with 
the worst cases drove up to the bridge and permission 
was asked of the Japanese to let these wounded through. 
The Japanese refused and said that would only accept 
unconditional. surrender of the entire force, so the am- 
bulances returned. One ambulance with several desperate 
cases sought permission the next morning, and was fired 
on with machine guns. 

Attempts were made to relieve these encircled and 
beleaguered men, and a guerrilla party of 15 specially 
chosen men, armed with tommyguns (the same men 
who had previously penetrated behind the Japanese 
lines and ambushed a Japanese staff car) were sent out 
from headquarters with instructions to make their way 
to the bridge and shoot up the Japanese from the rear. 
At the time of writing nothing further has been heard 
of this party. 

A counterattack by British troops was planned on the 
next day (January 22), but was later abandoned in view 
of developments in other sectors. Early on that day food 
and supplies were dropped by airplanes on the be- 
leaguered Australians. At 11:05 their commanding of- 
ficer sent them the following message: “Regret there is 
little prospect of any attack to help you. Special party, if 
successful, should have appeared before this. Twenty 
of your men and many Indians have already returned 
through jungle to road which is at present in our posses- 
sion. You may at your discretion leave wounded with 
volunteers, destroy heavy equipment, and escape. Sorry 
unable help after your heroic effort. Good luck.” Actu- 
ally this message was never picked up, as the batteries 
of the wireless van had petered out, but the command- 
ing officer of the encircled troops had given the same 
order that morning, and the men began to make their 
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way back. Thirty-one men, of whom 20 were wounded 
but able to walk, made a dash across 250 yards of open 
country, and most of this group returned safely to our 
lines. The other tired, footsore, hungry, wounded men 
set off to limp their way back through the jungle and 
swamp. A certain number has returned, but it will be 
several days before it is known how many men survive 
from these two battalions. 

To appreciate the heroic nature of these men’s exploit 
one must remember that they were under fire pretty 
continuously for six days, repelling enemy attacks, mak- 
ing counterattacks, beleaguered by the enemy, fired at 
by snipers from trees, bombed and machine-gunned from 
the air, and pounded by mortars. They got little sleep, 
for the sniping went on all through the night. There 
was never any thought of surrender. They kept their 
transport as long as they could, and did all they could 
for the many wounded, most of whose wounds had been 
caused not by small-arms fire but by mortar shells and 
by bayonets. They kept on attacking and counterattack- 
ing, and maintained an offensive spirit right until the 
end. The grimy, unshaven survivors, their clothes torn 
and their legs bleedings from scratches and insect bites, 
spoke of their experience as if it had been all part of 
the day’s work. 

When the Japs crossed the Muar River and destroyed 
the Australian battalions along the road to the south it 
was clear that the sands were running out fast. The re- 
verses on the western coast led to the evacuation of the 
Mersing (east coast) defenses on which the Australians 
had labored for four months. During the last week in 
January there was a series of bitterly fought rear-guard 
actions. Finally on January 30 the Australians and the 
Gordon Highlanders formed a bridgehead twenty miles 
out from the causeway which connects Singapore Island 
with the mainland. Within this bridgehead was another 
one, very shallow, held by two other British regiments. 
During the moonlit night of January 30 the outer bridge- 
head troops fell back through the inner line and crossed 
over the causeway. They were followed shortly by the 
troops who had held the inner line. There was “little 
interference” by the Japanese. Soon after the last soldier 
had crossed, there came the “huge explosion” which 
“made the whole island shake.” The causeway had been 
breached. The Battle of Malaya was over and the sige 
of Singapore had begun. 

2 2 * 


Singapore Island is a flat area of about 220 square 
miles. Much of the island is swampy, much of it is 
given over to rubber plantations, and some of it is still 
covered by jungle. The island is separated from the 
mainland by the Straits of Johore, a crescent-shaped 
body of water about thirty miles long, and ranging 
from 1,000 to 3,000 yards in width. The shores of 
Singapore Island fronting on the Straits of Johore are 
indented by many creeks and lagoons, the most signifi- 
cant of which turned out to be Sungei Kranjii Creek 
midway along the island’s western shore. Near the 
mouths of these two creeks, and at many other points 
around the island’s periphery, the terrain is swampy, 
and the mangrove wilderness extends down to the wa- 


ter’s edge. But between the mouths of the creeks (and 
at many other places around the island) the beaches 
are firm, and are backed up by the fairly open country 
of the rubber plantations. Opposite the stretch of beach 
between the two creeks the Straits are perhaps 1,200 
yards wide. 

Crowded onto Singapore Island is a heterogeneous 
population, predominantly Chinese, of close to a mil- 
lion—including perhaps 100,000 British. Like the native 
population of the peninsula, this one on the island was 
generally apathetic to the war. Indeed, “apathetic”? may 
be too mild a word. The last-minute efforts to increase 
the strength of the island’s fortifications were greatly 
impeded by what looks to have been a general sit-down, 
or a stay-away, strike on the part of native labor. For 
example, one reliable report indicates that of the 12,000 
hands normally employed at the naval base, fewer than 
800 could be gotten out after the war started. Another 
report tells how bomb craters blown in airfields were 
repaired by Europeans if they were repaired at all. The 
dog-tired Imperial soldiers who moved back over the 
causeway late in January found anything other than an 
enthusiastic, or even a grim, homefolk before whom to 
make the last stand. 

The causeway, we have seen, was blown the night of 
January 30. The best evidence indicates that the breach 
was about sixty feet long. 

Although the Japs had not interfered with the final 
withdrawal over the causeway, they gave immediate 
evidence of their intention to settle the issue of Singa- 
pore swiftly and forcefully. British reconnaissance in 
the days immediately following the beginning of the 
siege indicated heavy Japanese movements to the south 
of the peninsula. Within a few days it was estimated 
that all of the five or six divisions which had been en- 
gaged on the mainland were concentrated in Johore, just 
across the Straits. Meanwhile, the intensity of aerial 
bombardment over the island increased from day to day. 
Artillery (much of it evidently captured stuff), which as 
we have seen had been use sparingly in the campaign on 
the peninsula, was brought up in mass, and there fol- 
lowed a ceaseless bombardment of the forward positions 
of the Imperials beyond the Straits. “Ceaseless” is the 
word for both the air and the artillery bombardment. 
Both of them went on night an day. 

On the island, the Imperial situation was anything 
but rosy. There was, to begin with, the apathetic popu- 
lation, the spirits of which had not been improved by 
the forced shift from the regular sources of water supply 
in Johore to emergency ones on the island. Then, there 
was the fact that every airfield on the island lay under 
observed artillery fire (observation from both planes 
and balloons). Since the nearest fields from which 
fighter planes could operate were in Sumatra, 200 miles 
away, the defenders of Singapore were practically with- 
out air support. This was a major handicap in that flat 
and relatively open terrain. 

The Imperial plan for defense of the island appears to 
have been a makeshift. The situation in which the 
island now found itself had never been foreseen or at 
least had never provided for. 
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While details are not definitely known, we may in- 
dulge in a little surmising. With forty-five miles of 
coastline to guard it is reasonable to suppose that the 
Imperials held their forward positions lightly and kept 
a strong reserve ready for counterattack. Part of the de- 
fense plan was a patrol service which at night was sup- 
plemented by searchlights sited so as to command the 
Straits opposite likely landing places. The official Aus- 
tralian observer at the front, writing under the date of 
February 6, told how “.... our men have been busy 
patrolling all the lonely creeks and estuaries cutting 
into the foreshore of the island. There will not be one 
such spot unfamiliar to the men guarding the area, and 
mobile patrols will deal swiftly with any Japanese at- 
tempts to send small parties across in efforts to establish 
a bridgehead. Movement by night will be one of the 
main features of this work.” The measure so described 
may well have been sufficient to deal swiftly with “small 
parties”; but the parties which were forming up oven 
on February 6 were by no means small. The Japs were 
fixing to go all out on this one. 

None of the defenders, even those who had been in 
World War I, remembered anything surpassing the 
artillery bombardment which shook Singapore Island 
on Sunday, February 9. The shells were falling on the 
forward positions, and in Singapore City the “thunder 
of the guns was incessant—not an occasional exchange 
of fire, but a continuous uninterrupted roar, which rattled 
all the window panes and shutters in the island.” One 
observer estimated the rate of artillery fire at 100 rounds 
per minute. Meanwhile, during the daylight hours the 
Jap bombers were also active, although “... . the dive- 
bombing was nothing like that some of us [the Aus- 
tralians] had experienced at the hands of the Germans 
in Crete and before Tobruk.” 

The night of February 9-10 was very dark, and cloud- 
less. The moon (a near-full one) was due to rise at 
1:00 A. M. 

At 11:00 P. M. on February 9 the Jap artillery concen- 
trated on the few Imperial searchlights which remained 
in action. The zero hour had come, and the crossing 
was under way. That it was in great force no one who 
had lived through the preparatory bombardment 
doubted. One of the last searchlights, just before it 
went out, swept its beam across the water and disclosed 
at least fifty craft together.” 

These “craft” were sizable boats, carrying at least 
thirty men each. It is highly likely that they were more 
of the “special landing craft” which the Japs are known 
to have; and it is highly unlikely that they were native 
sampans or barges. There is good evidence (sparks fol- 
lowing hits by machine-gun bullets) to indicate that the 
boats were armored. 

Against this caliber of attack the Imperial patrols in 
the Straits could have had little effect. Still, “. ... one 
patrol of three of our men got close enough to a Japanese 
craft carrying about thirty men to throw in a hand 
grenade, which sank it... .” 

As it developed, the Japs had forced the crossing 
along the 5,000-yard front between Sungei Kranjii and 
Sungei Berih creeks. It was a sector held by the Aus- 
tralians. 


The Japs, who have never read the books which tell 
of the hazards of offensive operations by night, con- 
tinued to pour strength into their bridgehead through- 
out that night. At dawn the dive-bombers with their 
characeristic shallow dives came, and in force. There 
were high-level bombers too, in force, flying very high, 
and as always in tight formations of nine planes each. 
Meanwhile, the artillery, having played its important 
part in the preparation for the crossing, subsided, its 
role being taken over by the dive-bombers (on the Ger- 
man model). 

As a matter of fact, the Japs had given a clear indi- 
cation of their technique of night-time crossing of water- 
courses in their assault on Hong Kong Island on De- 
cember 24. The moat separating Hong Kong Island 
from the mainland is about 500 yards wide. After a 
violent twelve-hour artillery bombardment, the Japs 
pushed off in their special landing craft at 9:30 P. M. 
The defenders, perhaps believing conventionally that 
a landing would not be attempted until shortly before 
dawn, appear to have been taken by surprise. At 9:50 
P. M. (according to Jap accounts) the landing was a suc- 
cess; and by 7:30 A. M. the attackers were on the island 
in force. Thus the assault on Hong Kong was almost 
completely a night operation. 

When the Imperials on Singapore Island were unable 
to make any sort of counterattack on February 10, it 
was evident that Singapore’s number was up. On Feb- 
ruary 11, and possibly on February 10, the short breach 
in the causeway was repaired and soon thereafter Jap 
tanks rolled onto the island. By February 14 it was 
estimated that three Jap divisions, and many tanks, 
were in the fight. The Imperials were pressed steadily 
back toward Singapore City and the naval base. The 
emergency reservoirs on which the city now depended 
for water were lost. The last oil tanks were fired (“black 
smoke hung fatefully over the whole island—there had 
been enough oil on the island to fill Japan’s war require- 
ments for three months’’). Final demolitions at the naval 
base were touched off. Finally, at 7:00 p. m. on Febru- 
ary 16, almost exactly one week from the time of the first 
crossing, the surrender was signed. 

According to Japanese figures (undisputed to date) 
the number of prisoners involved in the surrender was 
about 60,000. These were broken down as follows: 
British, 15,000; Australian, 13,000; Indian, 32,000. Since 
evacuations were few, these figures give us a good check 
on estimates of forces involved in the peninsular cam- 
paign. The Australian figures (13,000) is especially 
interesting, since it may be compared to the figure given 
by the Australian Prime Minister for total number of 
Australian troops sent to Malaya (18,000). It appears 
perhaps 2,000 Australians may have been evacuated ; and 
it follows that the casualties in the fighting up to the 
surrender must have been of the order of 3,000 killed 
or missing. According to Japanese reports, matériel cap- 
tured at Singapore included the following: forty pieces 
of field artillery, fifty large-caliber antiaircraft guns fifty 
small-caliber antiaircraft guns, five thousand trucks and 
automobiles. 
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The picture of a series of delaying actions fought 
down a narrow theater 400 miles long suggests the 
thought of demolitions in mass, of “scorched earth.” 
There is a natural question as to why the Japs in Malaya 
could not have been held up longer, if not indefinitely, 
by the ruthless application of guncotton and TNT. 

The answer to that question is found in the nature of 
the country and in the nature of the Jap tactics. It is 
one thing to “scorch” a dry, barren region such as is 
found in China. It is quite another thing to do the same 
to a damp, lush region such as Malaya. It is one thing 
to confound a highly mechanized and motorized force 
by the destruction of a few bridges and causeways. It is 
quite another thing to do the same to an army which 
travels on foot, or at the most on bicycles, and which 
considers waterways not as obstacles but as avenues of 


movement. 

Still, and although demolitions could hardly have 
changed the course of tactical events in any important 
respect, the fact remains that there existed prior to the 
campaign no general plan for widespread demolitions. This 
was one other respect in which the defenders of Malaya 
were caught short. For example, the plantation owners 
were at a loss to know what to do with their full 
granaries, and the solution they frequently adopted of 
distributing the grain and supplies to the people of the 
countryside had little other effect than to impose on the 
Japs a requisitioning and collecting job. 

As for strategic demolitions—those designed to deny 
to the enemy the basic resources of the country—the 
situation is not entirely clear. Along the Kota Bahru 
railway, the Imperial rear guard consisted of an armored 
train loaded with explosives and engineers. The latter 
demolished bridges and tunnels as the train withdrew, 
and it is probable that the rail line was put out of com- 
mission for a very long time. On the other hand, the 
Japanese reported resumption of through traffic on the 
main western-coast rail line as of February 15. The 
Malayan iron mines were situated inland and could not 
be effectively flooded or otherwise damaged. The same 
applies in general to the bauxite mines. Meanwhile, 
the trams connecting the mines to the small ports were 
flimsy affairs which, even if destroyed, could be quickly 
replaced. The dredges working the large tin mines 
could easily be destroyed (and no doubt were destroyed) 
but there was nothing to be done about the many open 
tin diggings, worked by hand methods. Finally there 
was no practicable way of attacking the millions of rub- 
ber trees. All in all, Malaya with its fabulous resources 
comes close to being unscorchable. 

To the grand clash of armies and groups of armies in 
Europe and Russia, to the “tactician’s paradise—quar- 
termaster’s hell” of the Middle East, to the War for the 
Passes in the Balkans and the War from the Air in 
Crete—to all of these campaigns, which themselves run 
the gamut of types of warfare, there must now be added 
a worthy newcomer: the Jungle War in Malaya. There 
are interesting and homely lessons to be gleaned from 
that six-division attack down the long peninsula towards 
Singapore : 


Infantry mortars. Mortars were used most effectively 
as supporting artillery for the advances through the jungle 
—to the practical exclusion of normal field artillery. 

Tank-plane tactics. Tanks played an insignificant role 
in the jungle fighting, and except on flat-and-open Sin- 
gapore Island planes seldom were able to enter the battle 
directly. 

Transport. The Japs moved by foot, by boat, and by 
bicycles—the Imperials by truck. Under the circumstances, 
the advantages were all with the Japs. 

Waterways. These were not effective as obstacles for 
the Imperials, but in many cases were highly effective as 
avenues of movement for the Japs. The avenue offered 
by the western coastal waters was in fact the key to the 
Japs’ envelopment tactics. 

Local resources. The ability and readiness of the Japs 
to subsist largely on local food supplies was a further 
indication of their toughness, stamina, and resourcefulness. 
The clear indication is that those who fight the Japs must 
be able to equal their ability to get along on little. Other 
prime examples of the conversion of everyday local re- 
sources to the business of invasion was the Jap seizure of 
bicycles and floating craft. 

Night operations. The Japs fought their war on a 
twenty-four-hour basis, and in many instances extensive 
operations were launched and carried through in darkness. 
Jungle war calls for decentralization of command, and the 
Japs were smart enough to see that troops trained to oper- 
ate successfully in the jungle could likewise operate suc- 
cessfully at night. 

Demolitions. Estimates as to the effects of demolitions 
based on large-scale enemy motorization must not be ap- 
plied unqualifiedly to an enemy which moves afoot, by 
boat, and by bicycle. Modern war on the European model 
has skyrocketed the significance of TNT. Modern war 
on the Malayan model deflates that significance. 

“Scorched earth.” It is quite impossible to “scorch” 
completely a lush, tropical country. It is indeed difficult 
to “scorch” any country and to do so demands an utter 
ruthlessness which the Russians have, and which we may 
be sure our enemies have. When the Malayan shoe is on 
the other foot, let no one suppose that the Japs will leave 
behind sampans or barges or stores of food. 

Native population. The difficulties of waging a war 
in the midst of an apathetic (or worse) population are 
evident. Tough as it might be on the population, an utter 
ruthlessness is called for when an enemy uniforms him- 
self so as to resemble native workmen. 

Guides. Let us repeat from our text: In a thick coun- 
try of trails and paths, a handful of guides familiar with 
the country are of more use than any number of compasses 
and maps. 

But after all the “lessons” from Malaya are listed, the 
most lasting impression remains this: That in the jungle, 
war—which had been so extensively taken over by ma- 
chines elsewhere—was returned to the individual soldiers. 
Malaya was lost to well-trained soldiers who had only fair 
equipment but who had in generous measures the human 
characteristics of will-to-win, stamina, resourcefulness. 
When Malaya is re-won, it will be by soldiers who have 
those characteristics in even greater measure. 
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Announcement of Association 
Regarding Awards for Prize 


Articles 


* First Prize $30.00 
Second Prize $30.00 
Third Prize $20.00 


THE ABOVE CASH PRIZES WILL BE PAID TO THE AUTHOR 





OF THE BEST ARTICLE ON A MARINE CORPS PROFESSIONAL 





TOPIC. SUBJECT TO BE SELECTED BY THE AUTHOR. 





Rules Governing Award of Prizes 


Tue competition is open to all Marine Corps officers (active, 
retired, reserve) who are members of the Association. Articles 
offered shall not exceed 5,000 words and must be typewritten, 
double-spaced, on 8 x 1014 paper. Illustrations, photographs or 
sketches may accompany the article. Each competitor will send 

* in a sealed envelope the article plus one copy to the Editor, 
Marine Corps Gazette, Room 1118, Navy Annex, Washington, 
D. C., before October Ist, 1942. The article shall be signed 
by a nom de plume. By separate post in sealed envelope, the full 
name and rank of the writer, with the nom de plume, shall be 
sent in to the same address. In determining the standing of the 
articles submitted, preponderance of weight will be given to their 
professional value, originality of ideas and the practicability of the 
line of thought. Literary merit is of secondary importance. 


The Board of Officers of the Association will act as the Board of 
Judges. Any or all articles submitted will be subject to publication, 
with honorable mention, in the Marine Corps Gazette at the usual 
rates. All manuscripts submitted will become the property of the 
Marine Corps Association. None will be returned. 


% The November 1942 number 





of the Gazette will announce 


x the results of the competition. 
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